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FOR DYSPEPSIA AND NERVOUSNESS 
Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 

Dr. J. C. Stroup, Moorestown, N. J., says : 
“Thave used it for a number of years in my 
practice, and find it very useful in dyspepsia and 
nervousness.’’ 





A SPECIAL OFFER 


We will send the 


INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL 


the remainder of the present year (to First month 1, 


25 Cents to New Subscribers. 


1896), for 


We hope thus to introduce it to new readers who may 
wish to continue with us for 1896. 


TWENTY-FIVE CENTS 
to the end of the year, to New Subscribers. 


WO SECOND-STORY, COM. ROOMS TO RENT, 
T furnished or unfurnished, in good location. 
Private family. Convenient to table board. 


Address No. 35, this Office. 


WO GENTS. OR GENT. AND WIFE CAN SE- 
cure board in Friends’ family. Large second- 
story frontroom, 715 North 5th 8t 


WO GENTLEMEN CAN SECURE BOARD IN 
Friends’ family in Tioga. Address H., 1606 
Tioga street. 


ANTED.—BY A FRIEND, A POSITION AS 
companion or housekeeper. Address B., 
Bristol, Bucks county, Pa. 


OOMS WITHOUT BOARD FOR MEN. 
1586 Cherry Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 
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izzie J. Lambert, 
Successor to E. SHOEMAKER, 
Millinery. 533 North Eleventh Street, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
liza H. Schofield, 
1420 CHESTNUT ST., (Room 40), Philad’a. 


Classes in oil, water colors, etc. Crayon portraits 
and china painting, specialties. Orders solicited for 
Christmas and we ding presents. 


509 SwEDE STREET 
Senn Faber Miller, peers, rs. 
——, AT-LA 
Montgomery a Philadelphis 


Practicing in 


Counties. 
ring Garden St. 


CAROLINE RAU, 76 Spring Garde 
Plain Millinery, 
MEDIUM FELTS AND STRAW BONNETS. 





Young Friends’ Association. 
The next regular meeting of the 
YOUNG FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATION 
will be held in the 
CHERRY STREET MEETING-HOUSE, 
15th and Race Sts., Philad’a, 
Second-day, Tenth month 14, 1895, at 8 p.m. 
THE PROGRAM WILL BE: 
. ‘THE PRESENT PAYMENT OF TITHES IN 
ENGLAND.’ —WNathaniel E. Janney. 
. **FRIENDS INTERESTED IN EDUCATIONAL 
Matrers.”—Emma Speakman Webster. 
3. ** CHANGING THE TIME OF HOLDING Bust- 
NESS MEETINGS OF FRIENDS.”’— Chas. Pax- 
son and Daniel Gibbons. 
‘All interested are cordially invited. 


LECTURES—1895-96. 

AARON M. PowELL, Editor of Zhe Philan- 
thropist, will accept a limited number of lecture 
engagements, SuBJECTS: I. “ WENDELL PHIL- 
Lips”; II. “ WuHittier”’; III. “ GEorce 
Fox”; IV. ‘*GLimpsEs IN EUROPE”; V. 
‘© WoMAN AS A CITIZEN’’ ; VI. ** PurITY AND 
THE WHITE Cross’; VII. ‘‘ THE NATIONAL 
DRINK PROBLEM.’’ Address for dates and 
terms, 

THE PHILANTHROPIST, 
United Charities re New York. 


YOUNG FRIENDS? ASSOCIATION ROOMS, 


140 N. Fifteenth St., 
re-opened 
NINTH MONTH 23D, 1895. 

The rooms are open daily, except First-days, from 
8.30 a. m. to 9.30 p. m., and Friends are cordial) 
invited to avail themselves of the facilities afford 
those from without the city and young Friends 
boarding in the eity being particularly desired to 
do 80. 

The rooms are designed to be 


A CENTRE FOR INFORMATION ON ALL 
| FRIENDLY MATTERS. 





Genealogies Traced 
in Friends’ and other Churches’ Public and Private 


Records, by KIRK BROWN, 
1813 N, Caroline Street, Baltimore, Md. 


“LYRICS OF QUAKERISM,” 


By ELLWOOD SOpERTE. 


Seventy poems, nearly 300 pag 
Elegantly bound, printed, and Hlustrated. 


For sale by 
Friends’ Book Association, 15th nnd Race Sts., Philada. 
Price, $1 25 plain ; $1.50 in two colors. 
By mail, 14 cents additional. 
ELLWOOD ROBERTS, Norristown, Pa. 
N. B.— —Agents wanted. 


Richard A. French, 


Woolen Draper and Tailor, 


1017 WALNUT STREET, 
Second Floor. Philadelphia. 


A choice selection of Woolens for Fall and Winter 
‘ wear now in stock. 
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FRIENDS’ CENTRAL SCHOOL, 


FIFTEENTH AND RACE STREETS, PHILAD’A. 
The erection of new buildings will delay the re- 
opening of Friends’ Central School until 
TENTH MONTH 7, 1896. 
ANNIE SHOEMAKER, Setnaigal of the Girls’ 


Department. 
WILLIAM W. BIRUBALL, Principal of the Boys’ 
Department. 

The Primary and INTERMEDIATE DEPARTMENTS, 
and the KINDERGARTEN at Fifteenth and Race Sts., 
and the Schools at Seventeenth St. and Girard Av., 
and Thirty-fifth St. and Lancaster Av., will reopen 
at the usual time, Ninth Month 16, 1898. 

Circulars upon application. 


Swarthmore College, — 


SWARTHMORE, PA. 

Under care of Friends, Opens Ninth month 17 
1895. Full College Courses for yo men an 
women, leading to Classical, Engineering, 
Beientific, and Lite a Machine shops, 
laboratories, and libraries. For catalogue and par- 
ticulars, address 
CHARLES DsGARMO, Ph.D., President. 


SWARTHMORE 
GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL 


Swarthmore, Pa. 


Pane, Intermediate, High Gane. 
College Prepara 
Sond for catalogue con Z og par 
ticulars, references, and letters 
parents. 
ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal. — 


GEORGE SCHOOL, 


NEWTOWN, BUCKS CO., PENNA. 
Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
Friends 


New buildings, with all modern conveniences ; 
227 acres of und; thirteen teachers; Scientific, 
anne, and Literary courses, prepa for col- 

or business ; biological, chemical, and physical 
is ratories; manual training in wood and metal 
work. For Catalogue, address 
GEO. L. MARIS, Principal. 


ABINGTON FRIENDS’ SCHOOL, 
For Boarding and Day Puplls of Both Sexes. 


Near Jenkintown, Pa., 10 miles from Philadelphia. 


Under the care of Abington Monthly Meeting. 
Liberal course of study. Students prepared for col- 
lege or business. The home-like surroundings make 
it especially attractive to boarding pupils. Next 
term begins Ninth month 9th, 1895. Send for cir- 
culars to LOUIS B. AMBLER, 

Or Jenkintown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. , BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa. 


Friends’ Academy, 


Locust VALLEY, LonG ISLAND. 


A Boarding and Day School for both sexes. A 
new building with modern conveniences has been 
erected, giving increased accommodations. The 
school is under the care of Friends, and the 
teachers are members of our Society, or Friendly 
inclined Thorough instruction is given to fit for 
business or to prepare for admission to any college. 
Terms, board and tuition. $150 per school year. 
The location is about thirty miles from New York 
by Long Island Railroad. 

For further particulars, address 

FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, 
Locust Valley, Long Island, N. Y. 


Bacon Academy, Woodstown, N. J., 


Under the care of a committee of samanere M. M. 
It forms a part of one general syste with 
the Central School at 15th ool he Race Ph adel- 

phia. A special course will be arranged for those 
whe wish to a for Swarthmore or other col- 
leges, and a K 

Boarding at reasonable rates can be obtained, and 
the School Committee will assist in finding suitable 
accommodations. 

The school year will commence 9th of 9th Month, 
1885. For further _ rticulars address 

ALBERT T. YARNALL, Principal. 


John G. Borton, 
\ commie 








Mariam L. Moore, 
Joel Borton, 


dergarted course for young children. | 
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IVORY SOAP 


99 *4% 


joo PURE 


At all grocery stores east of the Rocky Mountains two sizes of Ivory Soap 


are sold; one that costs five cents a cake, and 
more convenient and economical for laundry and general household use, 


Grocer is out of it, insist on his getting it 


Tae Procter & Gamace Co. Orns. 


Public Sale 


of Farm of the late JOHN MARSHALL, on prem- 
ises, near Calvert, Cecil County, Maryland, 


FOURTH-DAY, TENTH MONTH 16, 1895, 


at 1 o'clock > m., 11134 acres of good land. well 
watered and fenced, good buildings, plenty of fruit, 
good neighborhood. Terms easy. 
J.P. CON ABD, New London, 
M. E. CONARD, West Grove, 
L. M. HAIN - Attorney, Executors. 
Elkton, Maryland. 


CHARLES BURTON, 
Practical House and Sign Painter, 


Office, 907 N. Thirteenth st. 
Residence, 1714 Woodstock street, Philadelphia, Pa 
RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
aT re = ee 


1 ead Sect tt 


8. R. RICHARDS, 
1917 Grate Avenue. 


Alfred L. Sellers, 


ACCOUNTANT AND AUDITOR, 
With best of references. 
Room No. 40 Imperial Building, 411-413 Walnut St. 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


THE FAMILY WASH BLUE. 
ALWAYS RELIABLE. 


For Sale by Grocers. 


D. S. WILTBERGER, 
233 N. Second St. - Philadelphia, Pa. 


- BENJASIIN GREEN, 
33 North Second Street, Philade'phia. 





Fall Lines 


of PATTERNS and COLORINGS now complete 


Martin Academy, Kennett Square, Pa. 
Under care of Friends. Prepares students for busi- 
ness or college. Opens Ninth month 9th, 1895. For 
Catalogue and particulars, address MARGARET L. 
YEATMAN, Secretary, Kennett Square, Pa. 


Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 


. The present build- 
Se ae 
Prepares for business or college. Healthfully and 
— -§ - yi an > Sone how 
New York Citv. For Catalogue and parti 


CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN IN 
= ——— 








YOUR EDUCATIONAL WANTS 


SsUCH as 


TEACHERS, GOVERNESSES, TUTORS, CLERKS 


SUPPLIED WITHOUT CHARGE 
CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU (Edw. C. Dixon) 1330 ARCH ST., PHILADA, 


a larger size. The larger cake is the 


If your 
for you. 


Publishers’ Department. 


*,* We send this issue as a ‘‘ Sample Copy" toa 
number of persons. Those receiving it, with this para- 
graph marked, will understand that it is offered for their 
inspection FREE OF ANY CHARGE. 

*,* THE orders for new subscriptions at 25 cents 
for the remainder of 1895 (the year isn’t near out 
yet), have begun tocomein. We shall be glad to 
receive a great many. We are getting a neat card 
prepared for use by those who want to send usa 
silver coin, for this purpose, and will send out a 
number of them soon. 


*,* William M. King, ex-Chief of Seed Division 
of United States Department of Agriculture, writes 
voluntarily to the editor of the American Agricul- 
turist as follows: ‘Asa comfort producer and fuel 

| saver, I can assure the readers of the Agriculturist 
| that the Rochester Radiator, which I have thor- 
oughly tested, is all that it is recommended to be.” 
The Radiator is adv ertised elsew here in ous pane. 
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Investments. 


Reliable information furnished regarding in- 
vestments in all parts of Washington. Mort- 
gages collected and foreclosed, and purchasers 
secured for property obtained through fore- 
closure. Money invested in absolutely safe secu- 
rities, drawing six and seven per cent. interest. 
Philadelphia references. 


CALVIN PHILIPS, 
201 AND 202 CALIFORNIA BUILDING, 
_ Tacoma, Washington. 


will continue the 


Business of Paper Hanging 
for the present at the old stand 
902 Spring Garden St., Philad’a, 
4@- Orders by mail attended to promptly. 





AMOS HILLBORN & CO., 


BEDDING, 


FURNITURE, 


CURTAINS, ETC. 
1027 MARKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
AQUILA J. LINVILL, 


DEALER IN 


CHOICE LEHIGH COAL, 
Removed to 1827 N. 10th St. Phila. 





-§. F. BALDERSTON’S SON” 
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FRIENDLY THOUGHTS FOR ALL THE YEAR. 


XL. 


The sentiment of respect and reverence ts an internal, 
spiritual feeling, and can only be fully expressed by the 
attitude (if we may so speak) of the spirit. When the 
human will is bowed before the Divine will,—when all the 
powers of the understanding are offered up and consecrated 
to God,—then alone may we be truly said to worship. 

JANE JOHNSON. 


From Essays on some of the Testimonies of Truth- Worship. 


Our principles? No mystic veil enshrine them ! 
Truth, justice, mercy, love, embracing all ; 
And for the common good ours to assign them 
Each to a sphere to act at Duty’s call— 
No creed of man’s devising to confine them, 
No power inquisitorial to enthrall. 
Truth as a pole:star all our footsteps guiding, 
Justice with equal balance ever nigh, 
Mercy in love’s expanding power confiding— 
That love whereon our surest hopes rely ; 
Thus by example prove a trust abiding, 
Thus by our works the Christian’s life to show 
Whereby our purest, highest blessings flow 
Of heavenly peace on earth, good will to man below. 
—Halliday Jackson. 


Friends in The West. 


ILLINOIS YEARLY MEETING, CONCLUDED: OTHER 

MEETINGS AND VISITS. 
FIFTH-DAY MORNING (Ninth month r1gth). Still very 
warm. I made a call at John Price’s. The closing ses- 
sion of meeting for ministers and elders met at 9 a. m. 
A concern was expressed that elders might keep in close 
touch with ministers, both to encourage and to counsel, 
early helping to guard against habits or aught that might 
lessen their usefulness. At ten o’clock again met for the 
transaction of business; several committees reported, 
among them the Visiting Committee, which embraced a 
large field of labor in meetings appointed, families 
visited, parlor meetings, etc. A very comprehensive and 
interesting report of Philanthropic work was read, giving 
evidence of earnest and devoted effort for the uplifting 
of humanity. Another session of the Mothers’ Meetings 
was held at 1 o’clock, and a letter read which had been 
prepared for fathers, asking their codperation in the 
noble cause of promoting social purity. This was read 
in the afternoon session, signed by the. clerk, and is to be 
printed with the proceedings. It had been decided in 
the noon meeting to have 500 copies of it printed on 
card or a leaflet form. 

Delegates were appointed to attend the Conferences 
at Swarthmore next year. The subject of paying the 
traveling expenses of those and other committees again 
came before the meeting, and while $225 has been appro- 
priated for the use of the Philanthropic Committee, to 
be used as they thought best, the subject in general was 
referred back to monthly or executive meetings for their 
judgment, to report next year. 


PHILADELPHIA, TENTH MONTH 5, 1895. 





JOURNAL. 
{ vot. XXIII. No. 1194, 


When the business was concluded, we gathered into 
silence, feeling the time of our separation was near at 
hand. Many expressions of thankfulness were given for 
the privileges we had enjoyed together, and aspiration of 
spirit that we might be the stronger for these blessings, 
and through individual faithfulness be instrumental in 
advancing a true spiritual religion. We were comforted 
in the interest manifested by the young people coming 
forward to be standard-bearers in our Society. (I neglected 
to mention the reading of the exercises by one of the 
committee appointed for the purpose, which was com- 
posed of young men and women, and thought to be the 
best report they had received.) We parted under the 
covering of love for each other, and thanksgiving to our 
Heavenly Father, realizing the uncertainty of our ever 
again being thus assembled. Took tea with Willis and 
Martha Mills, in the same home where I had been kindly 
cared for in previous visits, when the parents, Pusey and 
Lydia Mills were still in the earthly home, coming back 
in the starlight to the home that has so kindly sheltered 
many of us the past week. Then the query arises, How 
can we be sufficiently grateful for all the loving kindness 
bestowed by God’s children, so evidencing that God is 
indeed Love? How other than that we ‘ bear much 
fruit’’? Let us keep the watch unto prayer for this 
fruition. 

Some of our company were taken to the train in 
the evening, others early Seventh-day morning, leaving 
the rest for later trains in the day. When we arrived at 
Lostant the station was filled with our company, being 
conveyed from the different homes around Clear Creek, 
some going to Iowa and Nebraska, while other were 
southward bound; Caroline Lukens and others for 
Hoopeston, some for Benjaminville, and other points. 
A meeting had been appointed at ‘‘ Normal’’ for the 
evening, and several stopped off to attend it, —C. Lukens, 
Edward Coale, E. H. Coale, and Mary G. Smith with 
Emma Flitcraft and myself, she having kindly offered to 
accompany me. We were met and taken to the home of 
Amanda Mills, who has recently: moved from Clear Creek 
to educate her daughters at the State Normal School, 
while some of our company went to Rebecca Mills’s. 
The meeting was held in the Christian church, and 
was attended mostly by the students, who are gathered 
from many points at this educational centre. The prayer 
arose to be lifted superior to all fear, recognizing 
we were children of one Father, however differing in our 
religious faith. The applicability of a religion to help 
and save us at every step of our journey was exemplified, 
and the universal nature of Divine inspiration emphasized 
as ready to guide and instruct in all our callings. 
Edward Coale was favored to present a practical religion, 
leading away from atraditional dependence, to know for 
ourselves what the Father would have us do in our day. 
We felt thankful for the privilege of mingling with the 
people here. The pastor of the Church was present, 
giving us a cordial welcome. I was pleased to learn that 
he had just returned from West Liberty, Iowa, where 
he had been located several years, and familiar with 
many Friends there. I think his name was Williams. 
‘¢ Normal’’ was the home, we were told, of President 
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De Garmo, at least when he was ionlelé in aolileel 
before coming to Swarthmore College. 
place, the streets lined with shade trees, the homes sur- 
rounded by grass plots, adorned with flowers. Most of 
these are open for students, six hundred in number, 
needing homes. 

Abraham and Susie Brown, with others in company, 
who had driven all the way from Clear Creek, a long 


day’s journey, stopped for the meeting, having from 12 | 


to 14 miles travel to reach their home afterward. It had 
been a very warm day and the evening also. 
marvel at their devotion, hoping they were repaid and 
would reach home safely. 


We left the next morning, grateful for the kindness 


received, Emma and I taking the Chicago and Alton | 


Railroad for Chicago. 
journey was one of interest, 
passed through ‘‘ Dwight,”’ 
and flourishing ‘* Keely Cure’’ institution, feeling thank- 
ful there was such an asylum for this distressed class of 
our community. 
Prison is located, feeling sad in thought of the many 
erring and unfortunate gathered there. We passed 


It was still quite warm, but the 
being new to me. We 


through a section where there were great stone quarries, | 


also, for many miles, in view of the immense undertak- | them, or visit other friends in the city, on Third-day 


ing on hand in projecting a drainage canal for Chicago | morning took train for Monmouth, on the Burlington 


to the Mississippi river. It is a 160 feet in width and 35 
feet deep, and about 35 miles in length, nearly thirty of 
which is through solid rock. We arrived at Oak Park, 


the home of my companion, in the afternoon, finding all | 
Allen J. F. had returned | 


had gone well in her absence. 
at the close of yearly meeting. 


First-day morning still very warm. We went into Chi- | 
cago by steam, though coming out the previous day in | 


electric cars. These suburban towns afford a most en- 


joyable retreat from the crowded city, and Oak Park isa | 
I find Friends’ Almanac still | 
| Nebraska, which received the same kindly welcome. 


very desirable location. 
has the old place of Friends’ meeting on Dearborn street, 
though it has been changed to Van Buren street,—No. 
18. Quite a little company of Friends and others as- 
sembled. It was a great pleasure to meet with them. 


Several were there whom I met many years ago on my | 


first visit; was surprised and glad to find Andrew and 
Esther Cadwallader there, now living in Chicago. 
visited them long since at Morrow, Ohio. 
for social mingling both before and after meeting. My 
heart overflowed with thankfulness for another opportu- 
nity of attending this meeting and coming into close fel- 
lowship with those assembled. There was a renewal of 
appreciation for the benefits of this wise division of time 


which gives us but one day out of seven for rest and | 


change, enabling us to draw apart from the pressing cares 


of the business life, and enjoy the sweet incomes of spir- | 
yet a regret accompanied that so many | 
| belong necessarily to this material world, yet thanks to 
| the inward principle of goodness, there is no rea/ loss, 
| unless we wil/ to have it so. 
| give way to discouragement because of our few members, 


itual commnnion ; 
were obliged to pursue their daily avocations, thus sus- 
taining loss by a less varied life and the fuller opportu- 
nity for the religious growth. Not that one day is better 
than another, neither that God is a respecter of times 
or places, assured that amid all our varying conditions in 
life, each one doing the best in our several allotments, 
there is room for the guiding power Divine. ‘‘ They 
whom the truth makes free are free indeed.’’ We are 
leaving behind the old puritanic observance, according 


with the declaration of Jesus that ‘‘the Sabbath was | 


made for man, and not man for the Sabbath,’’ recogniz- 


ing the whole man, and the harmonious blending of the | 


beneficent influences therein. 

We were loath to part after meeting,—so many to ex- 
change greetings with,—realizing too, the effort required 
for these distantly-situated Friends to come together. 
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It is a beautiful | 


| tiful homes surrounded by groves of trees. 


I could but | 
| the evening. 





where there is quite a large | : 
| about tickets, Allen leaving me with a cousin and her 


Also through Joliet, where the State | 


I had | 
We had time | 
| company of Lydia H. Price, of Birmingham Monthly 
| Meeting, Pennsylvania, and Edwin L. Peirce, of Green 
| Street Monthly Meeting, Philadelphia, whose company 
| and presence alone would have been inspiring, even with- 


Went with senatiln estas to their. ware hen at 
Glencoe, twenty miles distant, grateful to partake once 
more of their kind hospitality. Amelia Woodward, for- 
merly Vail, accompanied us, and I was glad to have her 
company back to the city in the evening. We rode to 
the lake before going to the station, passing many beau- 
At Chicago, 
again, Edward Speakman met and took me to their home. 
It had been very warm all day, the mercury go° at 3 
p.m. I was sorry to have so short a visit with these 
friends. Allen J. and Emma Flitcraft drove up for me in 
A cold wave met them on their arrival with 
rain. Coming very suddenly, we felt the change very 
keenly, but enjoyed the electric lights by the way, and 
our drive through Garfield Park. The rain came on 
again just after reaching home, and we were very thank- 
ful to be comfortably housed. The mercury fell to 54°, 
and next morning to 48°. Went into the city to see 


family, whom I had met but once in many years, feeling 
very glad to renew old associations and become ac- 
quainted with her interesting daughters, one of whom 
went with me in the afternoon to call at Andrew Cad- 
wallader’s. Regretting I could not spend more time with 


road, which seemed like going backward, but had re- 
gretted on a former visit not being able to get there. 
Chicago, Ninth month 24. i a. 8. 


ADDITIONAL: ILLINOIS YEARLY MFETING. 

The warm hand-clasp of friendship and the pleasant 
kindly word greeted members of Benjaminville and Rich- 
land meetings, as on the 13th of Ninth month they 
stepped from the car on to the platform of the depot at 


Lostant, at which place, a few minutes later, their number 
was increased by a large delegation from lowa and 
The 
many vehicles in waiting were soon filled, and we on our 
| way to the neighborhood where our annual gathering is 


always held. The weather was warm and rather sultry ; 
but Sixth-day night a slight shower, laying what dust there 
was and cooling the air, make a little fire necessary for 
the comfort of the ministers and elders, as they gathered 
in their meeting the next day, at 10 o’clock, having the 


out the encouraging and advisory words they uttered in 
our midst. Some of our members had been removed 
from among us since last we met; one, an aged mother 
in Israel, indeed, one in the prime of life, an active and 
useful member ; but we were reminded that while changes 


We were advised not to 


as religion does not consist in numbers, but is an indi- 


| vidual thing. To make these meetings result to our good, 


we must remember that it is sweet for brothers to dwell 


| in unity, and that where the spirit of God is, there is 


liberty, and that in God’s holy mountain nothing can 
hurt or destroy ; and that we should draw nigh to our 
Heavenly Father, remembering his precious promises, 
‘* Draw nigh unto God, and he will draw nigh unto you,’’ 
also, ‘‘ that where two or three are gathered together in 
my name, there am I in the midst of them,’’ and the 
closer we draw to Him, the more we are lifted to a con- 
dition to worship in solemnity. 
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First-day morning a large company assembled and 
were addressed by our visiting Friends very acceptably. 
Testimony was borne to the universality and efficacy of 
God’s love in the human heart, with desires that we 
might come into his full life and liberty, being as chil- 
dren, willing to be instructed, and turn away from dark- 
ness into light, as we cannot turn to both and receive 
eternal life. The Christian religion was shown to be 
progressive, and the more we journey in religious life the 
stronger we grow. A concern was expressed ‘‘ that our 
sons may be as plants grown up in their growth, and our 
daughters be as corner stones, polished after the simili- 
tude of a palace.’’ We will have to give up mere tradi- 
tion which may be a hard thing to do, but we must do 
it if we become earnest, living Christians. The evidence 
of true, vital religion is not in profession but in holiness 
of life. There was never a clearer exemplification of 
practical religion than Jesus taught; we want a religion 
that will guide and control us in every act of life and the 
pure, vital religion of Christ will do this. Cease to do 


evil and learn to do well applies as well to day as when | 
uttered, so many years ago. The beauty and preciousness | 
of gathering for worship as we do was feelingly alluded | 


to. Morality was said to be a thing not to be scoffed at, 


for moral lives were pure, industrial lives, and it is hard | 


to tell where the moral life ends and the spiritual begins. 
We should leave the dead past, with all its errors, behind 


wrong doing. 
life, but the comprehension of the things of God, that 
make life. 

In the afternoon a vast crowd assembled, far beyond 
the seating capacity of the house, and the unavoidable 
disorder accompanying made it a question with some 
whether we should provide a place outside for the accom- 
modation of these and have a speaker for them. Again 
were words of gospel love handed forth by many. 

Second-day was clear and warm, a condition which 
prevailed throughout the entire time of the meeting. 
Such great and continued heat had never before been ex- 
perienced durlng our existence as a Yearly Meeting, and 
it was very noticeable. 
attention was called to the fact that this was our twenty- 


first annual gathering, and it depends on ourselves whether | 
we continue to grow or not, and a desire was expressed that | 
all proceedings be characterized by love and harmony, | 
as they surely will while we live close to the spirit of | 


God. Some reminiscences of the first yearly meeting 
were brought up. Our honored friend, Samuel M. Jan- 
ney, read the minute which opened Illinois Yearly 
Meeting. This might almost be called a new yearly 
meeting, so many of those who were at the first are gone, 
yet as they pass away, others step into the ranks and fill 
their places. 


to them. 

The reading of the epistles from other meetings were 
a source of gratification, showing that 
brothers and sisters are engaged, like ourselves, in the 


peaceful battle of right against wrong, one in particular | 


speaking of the necessity of mothers, (I would like to say 
parents), teaching their children self-control, as the 
foundation of character, also holding up the thought of 
equal suffrage and prohibition as a means to cure the evil 
of intoxication, and of the importance of good litera- 
ture, and of appealing to editors and teachers to use their 
influence against military training in our public schools 
and in favor of peace principles. 


limit; is there a limit to goodness ? 





| seek we shall find. 
us, only so far as the looking back brings repentance for | 
It is not the years we live in this earthly | 
| ing us willing to perform any duty laid upon us. 


| the faithful when 


| ligion. 
| is always stronger than that of wrong. 
| in our Aear¢s that Saviour who can save in all conditions 


At the opening of the meeting | 


So many representatives, notably from | 
Nebraska and Southern Indiana, were absent, a feeling of | 
sympathy for the causes that led to their absence induced | 
the meeting to express that feeling in a communication | 


our distant | 








When we reached our sixth query the answers to it 
brought out many remarks about our testimony against 
war, the thought being uttered that there must be a lapse 
in the progress of peace, in our literature at least, since 
so many of our magazines lately accord so much honor to 
military men, and the question was asked, where was the 
consistency of advocating international arbitration and 
military training in public schools at the same time. It 
was thought, too, that parents could begin very early in 
the life cf their children to teach them to live for peace 
and not for war, by never buying them any toys that 
would suggest war. On the query pertaining to financial 
matters, it was said that if we lived up to its requirings, 
we would be enabled to live in justice to ourselves and 
others, and going higher than the mere letter, live in 


| simplicity and loving thought for the welfare of others. 


The question was asked, if our Society has reached its 
If our Society has 
stopped growing, is it from want of life, or is it only 
stunted ? We must become more a working and less a pro- 
fessing people. 

Fourth-day, quite a large attendance at the public 
exercises. Early in the meeting a desire was expressed 
that we might wait at the foot of the ladder, and as way 
opens, tread the rounds of Faith, Hope, and Love, be- 
coming true followers of the Lord, believing that as we 
An earnest prayer was offered that 
the baptizing influence of Divine love might spread over 
the meeting, cementing us into oneness of feeling, mak- 
We 
were invited to a closer walk with our Heavenly Father, 
so we would become partakers of the joys bestowed on 
we come under the influence of his 
spirit, so we can contisually bear testimony to his love. 
There is nothing hard to understand in the Christian re- 
Jesus taught life, not theory. The law of right 
We must know 


and under all circumstances from the commission of sin. 
It was expressed that a blessing had descended on us for 
which we should give thanks. No good deed, no good 
word, ever dies. 

Near five o’clock, Fifth-day, after many tender ex- 
pressions of love and thankfulness, and a short time of 
precious silence, Illinois Yearly Meeting closed its 21st 
annual session. Next year will see it entering on its ma- 
jority. As years increase, may strength and wisdom pro- 
portionately increase. ELIZABETH H. CoaLe. 

Holder, Il. 


The Chicago 7ridune, (Ninth month 23d), says: The 


| Society of Friends held their services in Room 516 of the 


Atheneum Building yesterday morning at 10.45. Lydia 
H. Price, of Germantown, Pa., delivered an address de- 
voted to advocating the need of love and friendliness 
among all people, and the development of spiritual life. 
‘« We love to make a place for our friends,’’ said the 
speaker. ‘‘ There is something beautiful in the thought 
of those who have a love for their fellow-beings, and are 
not bound down by sect or creed. It is seldom we meet 
with that appreciation of the liberty to worship as we 
wish. We are sorry for those who have to work this day, 


| but we feel under the circumstances they are not to be 


censured. We are living in an age of great activity, and 
that demands the fulfillment of each one’s duty. We 
should do our duty to our fellow-man, and extend to all 
a greeting of love. God is not jealous. By doing our 
duty toward one another we are doing duty to God. It 
is beautiful to think oa this day people are all meeting at 
one hour and with one object—to worship by different 
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manifestations, but all with the same purpose. The dif- 
ferent forms and creeds are but the shell which covers the 
kernel of truth which lies within. And if this kernel 
We 


grows and expands, twisting its shell, all the better. 
do not sit in judgment upon any one.’’ 


A RELIGIOUS JOURNEY IN 1757. 

Among the papers of a deceased Friend of prominence the follow- 

ing brief journal of a religious tour, in 1757, has come into our hands. 
Though very concise, it has many points of interest. We do not think 
it has ever been published. Who the writer was does not appear from 
the manuscript, though she gives a number of clues as to her identity, 
by her statements of relationship. We have referred it to two or three 
Friends for suggestions as to who she was, but unsuccessfully, and we 
now present it as we have it. Perhaps some of our readers will be 
able to identify the author. 
1757. Firra month 4. I left Philadelphia in the Morn- 
ing with Grace Fisher on a Visit to some of the Meetings 
belonging to Concord Quarter. We were accompanied 
by John Fisher and Benjamin Lightfoot to Derby, where 
John left us. We ’lighted at my Brother Joseph’s, got 
some refreshment and went to Meeting, which gathered 
very irregularly, notwithstanding it was their Monthly 
Meeting for Business. Went to my said Brother’s to 
Diner and Lodged there that Night. Distance rode 7 
miles. 

5- Rode to Springfield, and stopt before Meeting at 
Joseph Maris’s. This Meeting gathered likewise irregu- 
larly. Went to Joseph Maris’s to Diner, and lodged 
there that Night. 5 miles. 

6. Were ata Meeting appointed at Mirion. Went 
after to David George’s where we dined and lodged. 8 
miles. 

7. Rested at David George’s till Evening, when I 
went to see James Jones’s Wife, who not being at home 
returned quickly. Lodged that Night also at David 
George’s. 2 miles. 

8. Were at Haverford Meeting, went to 
Humphrey’s to Diner and to Thomas Thomas’s of Rad- 
nor to Lodge. This being the residence of our Friend 
Margaret Ellis, we had her company in the Evening after 
she returned from Derby, which Meeting she had visited 
to Day. 10 miles. 

g Were at a Meeting appointed at Radnor, went 
home with Thomas Maule’s Wife to Diner and Lodged 
there that Night. 5 miles. 

1c Ata Meeting at the Valley. Dined at John Ha- 
vords, and Rode after to John Hutton’s in Pikeland, 
where we Lodged. 15 miles. 

11. At a Meeting at John Meredith’s in Vincent 
(tho’ 'tis called Pikeland Meeting) accompanied by my 
Husband, who met us this Morning at our Lodgings. 
Dined at Thomas Milhous’s and Lodged at Brother 
Samuel Lightfoot’s. 6 miles. 

12. At Nantmel Meeting, after which parted with my 
Husband, went to Diner at William Kirk’s, and after 
Rode to Robert Valentine’s to lodge. *5 miles. 

13. Ata Meeting appointed at East Caln. Went to 
Robert Miller’s where we Dined and Lodged. 4 miles. 

14. Rode to George Sinclair’s and Lodged. 6 miles. 

15. Were at West Caln Meeting. Dined at our 
Lodgings and Rode that afternoon to James Moore’s near 
Sadsbury. 9 miles. 

16. Were ata Meeting at Sadsbury. Dined at the 
Widow Taylor’s near the Gap, and Rode to William 
Evans's at Lampter, where we Lodged. 14 miles. 

17. Ata Meeting at Lampter. Dined and Lodged at 
W. Evans’s. Cousin William Lightfoot joyned us at this 
Meeting, and proposes to accompany us thro’ some parts 
of the Visit. 2 miles. 

18. Set out toward Hempfield, and in our Way called 


at Isaac Whitelock’s in Lancaster, where we saw many 
Friends from Divers parts of the Province, and John 
Hunt and Thomas Gauthrop from Europe; they being 
at a Treaty which was held with some of the Six Nation 
Indians at this Time. Went that Night to Widow Bar- 
ber’s and Lodged. 14 miles. 

19. At a Meeting at Hempfield. Dined at James 
Wright’s ; at about 5 Crossed the River Susquehannah 
and proceeded on to Nathan Huzzy’s in York where we 
Lodged. 14 miles. 

20. Were at a Meeting appointed at a Friend’s House 
whose name was William Willis, about a Mile out of 
Town, after which we went back to Nathan Huzzy’s to 
Dine and Lodge. 2 miles. 

21. Were at their Monthly Meeting at Warrington 
and went to the House of James Treviller, where we 
dined and Lodged. 

22. Were at Newberry Meeting, and after it went to 
Joseph Hutton’s to Lodge. 12 miles. 

23. Rode to William Garrison’s to Diner and to Al- 
exander Underwood’s to Lodge. 12 miles. 

24. Were at a Meeting appointed at Huntington. 
Went home with Jacob Bayle to Dine and Lodge. 6 
miles. 

25. At a Meeting at Moyallen. Dined at John 
Mickle’s and proceeded on to John Everot's where we 
Lodged. 21 miles. 

26. Had a Meeting in the Morning in John Everot’s 
Family and proceeded that afternoon to our Kinsman, 
William Farquar’s, at Pipe Creek, where we Lodged. 12 
miles. 

27. At Pipe Creek Meeting. Returned to W. F.’s to 
Diner after which we Rode to Monoquesy to the House 
of Richard Richardson and lodged there. 28 miles. 

28. Were atthe Monthly Meeting of Fairfax, held at 
Monoquesy, where was a gathering of some hopeful young 
People of both Sexes ; went back with R. R. to dine and 
lodge. 4 miles. 

29. In the morning were at a select Meeting of Min- 
isters and Elders appointed by our Friend George Mat- 
thews from Carolina, who was on a Religious Visit to 
these parts, and afterward were at the Meeting for Pub- 
lick Worship. Dined at R. R. and went home with our 
Frd Ruth (the Wife of Richard) Holland to lodge. 13 
miles. 

30. Went back with our Friend and Kinsman William 
Farquar, and had a Meeting in his Family in the Even- 
ing. 14 miles. 

31. Were at a Meeting appointed at Patapsco Forrest, 
after which called at our Friend Ann Moore’s Habita- 
tion and got some refreshment (she being gone to West 
River Yearly Meeting) and proceeded to Mordicai Price’s 
where we lodged. 37 miles. 

Sixth month 1. At a Meeting appointed at Gun Pow- 
der, where was the largest body of Friends we have seen 
this several Days, and some of them appeareth to be of 
the better sort. Went after Meeting to the House of 
William Parrish, jur., to Dine and to George Brown’s to 
Lodge. 15 miles. 

2. Ata Meeting appointed at little Falls from whence 
we went home with Henry Wilson to Diner, and to James 
Lee’s to Lodge. 17 miles. 

3. Were ata Meeting at Deer Creek. Went home 
with Joseph Hopkins and had an Evening Meeting in his 
Family, to which some of the Neighbours came. We 
lodged there that Night. 

4. Crossed the River Susquehanna, parted with my 
Kinsman William Lightfoot on this side of it (he intend- 
ing Homeward) and went to James King’s that Night to 
Lodge. 9 miles. 
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5. Were at Little Britain Meeting. 
James King’s. 

6. Were at a Meeting appointed at West Nottingham, 
at which we met our Friend Isaac Anders. We dined at 
Samuel Reynolds’s and Lodged at Mordica James’s. 14 
miles. 

7. Ata Meeting appointed at East Notingham, after 
which went home and lodged with our Friend John 
Churchman. 

8. About 6 o'clock in the Morning mounted, for the 
Head of Sasafras, in Kent County, Maryland, and lodged 
at the House of one Writson Browning. 

g. Were at their Week-Day Meeting which was very 
Small. Went home with Joshua Vansant to Lodge. 
7 miles. 

10. Notice was given for an appointed Meeting at the 
above place, which was somewhat larger than the former. 
Went again to Joshua’s to Lodge. 12 miles. 

11. Rode in company with Joshua Vansant from his 
House down to Samuel Hanson’s at Little Creek. 28 
miles. 

12. Were at Little Creek Meeting, where was a con- 
siderable Number of Solid Friends. Dined at Timothy 
Hanson’s, and were at an Evening Meeting which is 
held once a Month at his House. Went back to Samuel 
Hanson’s to Lodge. 3 miles. 

13. Were at a Meeting appointed at Duck Creek. 
Dined at Thomas Hammond’s, and went to Daniel Cor- 
bit’s to Lodge. 27 miles. 

14. At a Meeting appointed at George’s Creek. 
Dined at John McCool’s and went to my Brother-in- Law’s 
Obodiah Elliot, to Lodge. At McCool’s I heard from 
home by a Letter which my Kinsman Thomas Lightfoot 
jur., brought me from my Husband. 17 miles. 

15. Were at a Meeting appointed at New Castle, 
which, tho’ it was likewise their week Day Meeting, was 
very small. Went to Joseph Luton’s to Lodge. 1o miles. 

16. Went toa Meeting appointed at Centre, and so 
home with Jonathan Graves, where we Lodged. 13 
miles. 

17. Ata Meeting appointed at Okesson. Dined at 
Samuel Nicholas’s and proceeded on to Wilmington that 
Night, and Lodged at my Brother Vincent’s. To-day 11 
miles ; total 484. 


Lodged again at 


ABSTINENCE IN FRANCE.-——A paragraph in the Wa- 
tional Temperance Advocate says: 

‘* President Faure, of the French Republic, is very ab- 
stemious, though he smokes and occasionally takes a very 
little alcoholic liquor ; but M. Ribot never touches a drop 
of anything but water. Neither did M. Carnot or Leon 
Say, two of his predecessors in the Ministry of Finance. 
President Brisson is a strict temperance man and so is 
Lacour, the President of the Senate; the former on the 
ground of principle, however, and the latter on the 
ground of health. Freycinet, who has been cabinet 
minister and premier oftener than anyone else, never 
touches a drop of alcohol liquor. Clemenceau, who 
overthrew every administration to which Freycinet has 
belonged and many other cabinets, besides, abstains from 
every kind of stimulant, and even stints himself with re- 
gard to water, tea, and coffee, holding that the less a 
man drinks the more likely he is to retain mental and 
physical vigor. Dumas, Zola, Daudet, Sardou, and 
Meilhac, according to the French correspondent of the 
Tribune, from which the foregoing facts are taken, drank 
nothing but mineral waters.’’ These are remarkable in- 
stances ; but of the French people generally it is said 
that the use of spirits is increasing. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 


KIMBERTON BOARDING SCHOOL: 
KIMBER. 
BY GRACEANNA LEWIS. 
(Continued from last week.) 

‘“May Day’’ was a special holiday at Kimberton, 
made a delightful occasion by the personal endeavors of 
the teachers, who entered into the success of it with the 
enthusiasm of those who desire the happiness of those 
under their charge. The morning,—not by any means 
the first of May, but the time when wild honeysuckles 
were in full bloom,—was devoted to the woods for the 
gathering of flowers. Laden with these, the homeward 
groups, as they returned, gave their burdens into the 
hands of the decoration committee, and in an hour or 
two the school-room was transformed intoa scene of 
beauty fit for a fairy palace. By common consent, our 
loveliest one had been chosen queen, and in the evening 
she was duly crowned with wreaths of flowers. Flower 
girls approached and laid before her their tributes, sing- 
ing as they went songs composed for the occasion. These 
were followed by other songs by teachers or pupils, all 
being original, and unexpected, save by those who had 
taken part in the preparation. One surprise followed 
after another without pause, until bed-time, and that May 
Day had become only an endeared memory. Such were 
some of the innocent pleasures provided for us at dear 
old Kimberton. Nor was instruction forgotten either, 
for each one was expected to take a May Day for the 
next composition. It is to be noted that however widely 
the pupils of this school may have been scattered in after- 
life, there is a common band of union between them, 
outlasting all the vicissitudes of time. That spot is a 
center to which all return with the warmest affection, 
whether they were actual school mates, or not. It is the 
place, the teachers, the family, the happiness, which bind 
them into one. 

Kimberton Boarding School without ‘‘ Friend Susan ’’ 
would omit the mother heart of all. Bright, cheery, 
intelligent, kind, and loving toan unusual degree, her 
sweet smile and genial face is the back-ground of every 
mental picture of the home. She was the mother of a 
large family of children of her own. That of itself 
meant many trials and anxieties, and some of hers were 
exceedingly bitter. She knew how, with a rare bravery, 
possible only to a large nature, to thrust aside personal 
griefs, and not permit them to cloud the serene spirit 
which shone from her lovely face. I knew her almost 
from babyhood, but I cannot recall a single unkind 
word or even look, and I doubt whether any other pupil 
of the school ever did either. She was a useful and 
influential member of the Society of Friends, her intelli- 
gence and high character placing her in responsible 
positions. 

Before 1839, when a younger sister and myself 
entered the school, Mary Kimber had been married to 
Thomas Janney, of Bucks county, and had removed to 
his home in Newtown. My sisters knew and loved her 
as a teacher, but for this I did not have the opportunity. 
She was an especial favorite of my grandfather, Bar- 
olomew Fussell, and I remember her sweet face, and the 
change in her dress, when she became convinced of the 
rightfullness of extreme plainness. Before this, she 
had always been exquisitely neat, yet tasteful. 

In 1839 ‘* Miss Abby ’’ was the undoubted head of 
the school, as I presume she always had been. I do not 
remember the number of pupils at that time, but I do 
recall the dizziness which came over me, and how the 
floor seemed to rise up to meet me, as I looked over the 
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large room and the members seated within it. I was so 
dazed that for the time I had not the full possession of 
my faculties. I was placed in Miss Abby’s classes 
mainly, so that I know more of her instruction than that 
of the other teachers, although for some studies I was 
under several. Miss Abby had Greek and Roman 
History ; Ancient Geography ; ‘‘ Keith on the Globes ; ’’ 
Chemistry ; Botany; Algebra; Landscape Painting in 
water colors; and first Grammar and Composition. 
One of her favorite exercises in the latter was the render- 
ing of poetic passages of the Bible into rhymed verse. 
I think our best writer of composition was Catharine 
A. Willis, of Long Island, a relative of Lucretia Mott. 
I may name her freely, because she has long since passed 
away from earth. She was an especial favorite of mine, 
on account of her loveliness of disposition. 

Miss Abby won us to the study of each branch by her 
own love of it, frequently becoming so interested in her 
elucidations that the time for recitation had passed by, 
while we listened delightedly to her for more instructive 
conversation. She never insisted on our giving the 
words of the text-book, but greatly preferred our ex- 
pressing the ideas, or relating the facts, in our own 
language. Her sympathy with us was so intense that I 


have seen her eyes fill with quick springing tears of | 


pleasure when we manifested a degree of comprehension 
for which she was unprepared, her face beaming with 
commingled pleasure, affection, and even gratitude ; all 
of which was in the highest degree stimulating. We saw 
that she cultivated our minds with the absorbing interest 
she did, because she loved their growth and expansion. 
There was no teaching by rote. In her spontaneous 
expressions, her soul spake to ours, and thus she bound 
us to her forever. She was very gentle with those who 
were distrustful of themselves, giving them every en- 


couragement of voice and manner, and showing even a | 


motherly tenderness, while she was full of wit, and 
mirth, and kept us bright by contact with her. 

She could, in the same vivid way, express her dis 
approbation, but if she did, there was most certainly 
abundant justification, for the basis of her nature was a 
comprehensive justice. In all we did we knew we should 
be thoroughly understood and appreciated. She was 
broad minded enough to pass lightly over an escapade 
intended for pure fun, but for the slightest violation of 
honor, truth, or goodness, nothing would satisfy her but 
a complete refrrmation. 

Miss Pattie’s services in the school were principally 
given to classes in Geography, Reading, French and 
Fancy-work. She was dainty in all her ways, and in 
what she undertook aimed at perfection. was 
especially successful in the making of fancy boxes, and 
in bead-work, woven with a needle. Some specimens of 
handiwork under her instruction must surely be in exist- 
ence to testify to its excellence. While the pupils were 
at work, some entertaining book was read aloud to the 
whole school. In friendship, Miss Pattie was devoted, 
one of her especial friends being that lovely and refined 
lady, Sarah A. Speakman, afterward the wife of J. Miller 
McKim, so well known in Pennsylvania for his anti- 
slavery labors. Other warm friends were found amongst 
the pupils, several of whom were later assistant teachers. 
Bayard Taylor, who, when an editor at Phcenixville, 
found congenial friends at Kimberton, was a frequent 
visitor there, and in after years, Miss Pattie accompanied 
him and his wife and little daughter to England and 
elsewhere. 

Being the youngest of the family, Gertrude played on 


She 


| duties. 


| thing in which all might unite. 





| wherever she went. 
| good, because she always used the gift for the best ends, 


| made with hands, eternal in the heavens. 
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** Miss,’’ and was therefore called simply by her name 
which her father sounded with a soft G. She was his 
pride, and the darling of his heart. Beautiful as she was 
in person, and equatly gifted in heart and mind, no one 
wondered at this. Her nature was strong, decided, very 
noble, and capable of ranging through a wide horizon. 


| She chose her own friends, and to these she was ever 


steadfast, but, with hospitable intent, she could adapt 
herself to the varied personalities of the patrons of the 


| school, in such a manner as to interest all, and thus the 


entertainment of guests became a large portion of her 
Both in school and out of it, she had a remark- 
able faculty for interesting multitudes. She heartily dis- 


| approved of partiality or exclusiveness, quietly breaking 


any tendency of this kind, by bringing forward some- 
She retained this ability 
throughout her life, and was therefore a social power 


It enabled her to accomplish great 


often in aid of philanthropic objects, into which she 


| threw the ardor of her nature. 


(Conclusion to Follow.) 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal 
TAKE UP THY DAILY CROSS. 
I FEEL humbled under the consciousness that ‘* Words 
fitly spoken ’’ are the result of obedience to the light of 
truth, and not at our command, believing that a daily 


| cross is to be borne in order to realize that of ourselves 
| we can do nothing to advance the cause of truth and 


righteousness. 
work. 


Selfish activities are to have no part in the 
Surely it is from a Divine source and concerns 


every rational creature, and cannot be set aside with im- 


yunity. 

Every thinking mind discovers the vastness of our im- 
mediate dominion. The intricacies of what may appear 
to the casual observer of little moment, to the investigator 
becomes a thing of beauty. Andso, my dear friends, I re- 
peat, with an humbling sense of my own imperfections, 
and ask the aid of Him who is unbounded in his good- 
ness to bestow upon me that measure of light which I am 
able to receive, and keep me in this still and peaceful 
way which has ever led the obedient ones and comforted 
them even under severe afflictions. It is my impression it 
should not be for our own gratification that we travel 
among our friends. I fear there is danger of this self- 
indulgence in the ministry, forgetting the necessity of 
taking up ‘the daily cross.’’ Iam a full believer that 
this daily cross is to be borne, and that he who attempts 
to teach must first be taught as a little child, and know 
from whence comes this living water that nourishes spir- 
itual life. O, precious people, do not let the sound of 
human voices carry your souls captive, but rather turn 
inward to the still, small Voice, which is struggling to be 
heard within the outward walls of tumult and confusion. 
Shut out and come away, and call upon Him who is al- 
ways near at hand, even in thy heart and in thy mouth, 
and he will hear the sincere petitions of thy heart and 
surround it with that pure light which passeth all under- 
standing. 

Let us dwell in the humility which is the door of hope 
and enters into the school of Christ’s Kingdom which we 
all experience to be a spiritual Kingdom, a house not 
Yes, let us lay 
hold of this truth with renewed vigor, as we are awakened 
to the necessity of so doing, and blessings richer than 


| earthly recompense will fill the devoted soul. 
equal terms with the scholars, and when she took her | 


destined place as a teacher, she declined the title of | 


CHARLOTTE W. Cocks. 
Mendon Center, N. Y. 
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FRIENDS’ NEW TESTAMENT LESSONS. 
No. 41.—TENTH MONTH 13, 1895. 
JESUS DIES ON THE CROSS. 
GOLDEN ‘TExT.—When Jesus had cried with a loud voice, he said, 
Father, into thy hands I commend my spirit ; and having 
said this, he gave up the ghost.—Luke 23: 46. 
HISTORICAL 
During the past months, as we have been studying the 
life and character of Jesus, presented to us by his con- 
temporaries, our hearts have often been lifted in admira- 
tion of the wonderful power granted him, in displaying 
through his teachings, and in his wondrous works, the 
nearness in which he dwelt to his Father. How continu- 
ously he relied upon this power, keeping self and selfish 
desires hidden away in the background, as being unworthy 
the notice of such an anointed teacher. 
Father are one,’’ and ‘‘ without him I can do nothing,”’ 
seem the very watchwords of his life. 
His wasa noble work. His was a high and holy call- 


ing. His was a divine purpose. Hence he relied upon 


a divine power, and from this source sought strength to | 
His earthly life was short, his | 


accomplish his mission. 
career as a public minister seemed but a day; and now 
we are brought to a point where we are to see these close 
from the view of the outward eye. 

Anointed eyes had long before seen, and pens had 
written, that such a fearless teacher, living such a pure, 
unsullied life, could not long continue his ministration 
in a world so full of hard-hearted, sinful men. 
this scripture was to be fulfilled, not simply because it 
had been written as such, but as the result of the com- 


bined action of evil designing men, which the prophet | 


foresaw. 
God’s plans were not to be thus thwarted, however. 


A traitor had betrayed, a weak and vacillating ruler had | 


. . | st »owerful emotions, impressions are received whi 
condemned on false accusations, and now the soldiery | such powerful emetic hich, 


| however subjective they may be, have all the force of 
| outward reality to those so impressed. 


had almost completed their part in this horrible tragedy, 
but before life was extinct Jesus declared, ‘‘ It is finished.’’ 
The work laid upon him had been accomplished. 
seed had been sown in hearts prepared for its reception, 
and others had been anointed to carry on the work. 
God’s purposes are divine. The part that Jesus per- 


Divine agency. 
part of his mission, as the powers of darkness are never 
employed to carry forward the word of our Creator. 
‘« God is light, God is love,’’ and through these attri- 
butes of his being are his messengers qualified. 

‘* The vail of the temple was rent in twain from top 
to bottom,’’ is an expression full of meaning and conso- 


lation to every earnest, seeking Christian, and whether | 


we accept this as the record of a literal fact, or as an en 
tirely figurative expression, the lesson is the same. 

When the old Jewish Tabernacle was erected at Sinai, 
and the Ark of the Covenant containing the law was de- 
posited in the Holy of Holies, a curtain or vail was placed 
before it, and into the sanctuary no one was allowed to 
enter except the high priest. 
form and ceremony, and held communion with God, de- 
livering the messages thus received to the people, who 
looked upon him as the chosen messenger through whom 
they received the commands of God. This form was 
continued through several centuries, and when the temple 
was built on Moriah, it was continued there, and so ex- 
isted during the life and at the death of Jesus. This was 
to be done away with. The law as a schoolmaster was to 
bring men to Christ, then its power ceased. 

TEACHING. 

God, in his abounding mercy, made this wonderful 

revelation of himself through the medium of a human life, 


| ignation : 





Now | 


The | ; : : 
| before the close, seems to bring him very near to us; for 
| what one of us all is there who has not at some time fe lt 
| God to be afar off ? David frequently gives expression to 


formed in the accomplishment of these was through a | such a state, and many other loving children of God have 


The acts now being done formed no | 


| poverty of spirit. 


| a true life ? 


| work done ? 


He retired here with much | 





and it was thus clearly exemplified that no veil or hin- 
drance stood between the Father and each seeking soul, 
but He was ever ready to reveal himself in the hearts of 
men. 

So ‘‘ the veil is done away in Christ,’’ the power and 
wisdom of God. 

The power that spoke to Abraham at Ur in Chaldea— 
to Moses in the desert, and on the mount,—to Elisha at 
the mouth of Horeb’s Cave,—that supported Daniel in his 
trials, —that anointed the spirit of Isaiah,—that qualified 
John the Baptist,—that spoke to Peter at the coasts of 
Cesarea Philippi, and on the house top,—that met the 
spirit of John in Patmos, and Paul on the road to 
Damascus,—dwelt in its fulness in Jesus Christ, and in 


| the trying hour in which we have found him, he realized, 
‘*T and my | 


as David did, that ‘‘ in God’s presence is fulness of joy,’’ 
and it enabled him to utter those beautiful words of res- 
‘* Father, into thy hands I commend my 
spirit.’’ 


LESSON NOTES. 
The darkness mentioned in to day’s lesson is variously 


| thought to have been the result of an eclipse of the sun, 


a heavy massing of storm-clouds, or both, or a special 
intervention of the Divine will. If it were the first, 


astronomers should know, for the year of the crucifixion 
is accurately determined by the fact that the latter oc- 
| curred on the fourteenth day of the month Nisan, which 
rarely falls on Friday, but did so in thé year A. D. 33. 
| But with regard to all the remarkable accompanying signs 


recorded, the excitement and agitation of the hour were 
doubtless largely the immediate cause. An event of such 
import shook the disciples’ souls to the depths with grief 
and terrified misgiving. And under the influence of 


The despairing cry which rang from the lips of Jesus 


testified to the same thing. ‘Times of exaltation and 
clear insight are interspersed with times of darkness and 
Is it that, in the enjoyment of ex- 
alted feelings, we linger too long upon the sweetness, to 
the setting aside of duty pressing, and that the darkness 
following is sent to remind us that happiness is not all of 
Or is it that the Father gives us this recur- 
ring hunger as a test of our faith and love so that he may 
prove us as to what he may depend upon when he wants 
Or is the trust which holds to him in such 
darkness the perfection of human trust—the trust that 
marks everywhere and always the Son of God? In any 
case Jesus’s cry is that of a human being who loves the 
Father and loses for a time the comforting sense of that 
Father’s presence. Even this state of suffering Jesus 
shared with us that we, perhaps, through his loving trust 
and faith, might be led to realize that God never is far 
from us. For we can see now that God was never nearer 
the sufferer than at that very moment. Whatever doubts 
or fears or sorrow or suffering assail us, let us then, think- 
ing of that cry, remember that the Father is still ever 
near, even though for the moment he does not manifest 
himself to us by any sign ; and, trusting, face our troubles 
courageously ; for before courage and trust troubles roll 
away as storm clouds before the airs of heaven, and fear 
has often but to be faced to cower and depart as a beast 
of prey when met by the human eye. 
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THE DEVOTIONAL SPIRIT. 

Are modern Christians lacking in loyalty to God by a 
neglect of such devotional training as the devout Jews 
in ancient times so persistently instilled into their chil- 
dren? Have we lost something in our adherence to 
what we believe is the great truth that ‘‘ God is love,’’ 
and thus become neglectful of the fact that he stands also 
for law? Law that must govern and restrain in things 
natural ere the child can come fully to appreciate the 
higher law of the spirit ! 

These are pertinent questions suggested by recent 
observation, and should compel attention when we see, 
as is often the case, indulgences of self take precedence 
over the devotion and reverence due the Father and to 
his worship. ‘‘As the twig is bent the tree inclines’’ 
still remains a great truth, and the immature mind must 
be constantly nurtured by the infusion of the reverential 
spirit toward God and sacred things. We must not 
suffer even the care of the sick and the lame, the blind 
and the halt—essential as these things are—to take the 
place of a serious, though loving, adoration of the good- 
ness, power, and loving kindness of the Omnipotent. 

We are sometimes pained by revelations of irrever- 
ence and disrespect regarding sacred things, acts, and 
even devout persons, and all the more painful because it 
is often unconscious irreverence, revealing false training, 
or rather lack of any direction that might lead the young 
to the higher conception of what is due from them to 
their Creator. 

We rejoice that we are free from the old-time belief 
that God is only revealed to a chosen people, and are 
happy in the newer gospel that he is everywhere and in 
alk things, and the great, loving Father of all. Let us 
not falter, but be untiring in our efforts, because of this 
larger, truer faith, to instill this devotional feeling, or 
rather awaken it, quicken it into life, that it may grow 
and strengthen and so become such a part of each child 
that he can never in thought or deed be other than a 
devout Christian. If this foundation is early laid, no 
matter how great and powerful as to knowledge a child 
may become when he grows to man’s estate, he will keep 
the love and fear of God in his heart, and ever be pre- 
served from presumptuous sins. 


THE interest in the meeting at Merion, on Seventh- 
day of this week, the sth instant, seems to be very gen- 
eral, and we trust it will be a pleasant and suitable com- 
memoration of the interesting old meeting-place. The 
program of exercises was given in our issue two weeks ago. 


BIRTHS. 


CLEMENT.—At Oak Summit, Dutchess Co., N. Y., Ninth month 
1, 1895, to Frederick and Martha G. S. Clement, a son, who is named 
John F. Clement. 


HAYES.—At West Chester, Pa., Ninth month 25, 1895, to J. 
Carroll and Louella P. Hayes, a son, whose name is William Waldo. 


MARRIAGES. 


MILLER—STABLER.—At the home of the bride’s parents, 
Ninth month 18, 1895, by Friends’ ceremony, Robert H. Miller 
Mariana Stabler, both of Sandy Spring, Maryland. 


VESTY—POULSON.—At the home of the bride’s parents, Chi- 
cago, Illinois, Ninth month 26, 1895, under the care of the Chicago 
Executive Meeting of Friends, Mary E. Poulson and Percy Vesty. 


DEATHS. 
ASH.—Ninth month 28, 1895, near Lansdowne, Pa., George 


W. Ash, in his 87th year ; the last of the children of the late Matthew 
and Mary Gibbons Ash, of Darby Monthly Meeting, Pa. 


COOPER.—Ninth month 24, 1895, Mifflin Cooper, in his 85th 
year. 
Funeral from New Garden ( Pa.) meeting-house. 


GAZLEY.—Ninth month 15, 1895, in his 28th year, Melville A. 
Gazley, of Brooklyn, N. Y., son of Alonzo and Elizabeth Hull 
Gazley, and grandson of the late Oliver P. Hull, of Mendon Centre, 
Monroe Co., N. Y. 

He was taking a vacation trip when stricken with peritonitis at 
Quebec, Can., where he died in the Jeffrey Hale Hospital. Interment 
was at Pleasant Plains, New York. 


HALL.—In Mannington, Salem county, N. J., Nioth month 13, 
1895, Sarah R., wife of Edward Hall and daughter of the late Joseph 
and Lydia F. Bassett, in her 70th year; a member of Salem Monthly 
Meeting of Friends. 


HICKS.—At her late residence, Roslyn, N. Y., Ninth month 29, 
1895, Lydia, widow of Joseph Hicks, in her 83d year. 
HOLLINSHEAD.—Suddenly, Ninth month 23, 1895, Charles 


Herbert, son of Dr. E. Hollinshead, of Pemberton, N. J., aged 15 
years. 


PARKER.—In Greenwood, Pa., Ninth month 20, 1895, of paraly- 
sis, at the home of his nephew, Samuel Parker, Benajah Parker, aged 
82 years; a consistent member of the Monthly Meeting of Friends 
held at Millville, Pa. 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 

MEETING AT RADNOR, NINTH MONTH 22. 
ALTHOUGH the 22d of Ninth month was an exception- 
ally warm day, a number of the (Philadelphia) Quarterly 
Meeting’s committee (and several others) left Broad 
Street Station at 1.45 o’clock, to attend the appointed 
meeting at Radnor at 3 p. m. 

In the meeting, after a solemn silence, which gives 
the mind and soul an opportunity to commune with the 
Heavenly Father, Margaret P. Howard dwelt at some 
length upon the subject of the rise of the Society, and 
the condition of the religious thought of that time 
which led to its development, after which she cited the 
text: ‘* They who hunger and thirst after righteousness 
shall be fed.”’ We all may know, when withholding from 
earthly food, hunger of the body; the hunger of the 
spirit means the same thing, and we must have the same 
desire and strive after the food which alone comes 
from God out of heaven. God is faithful to his promise, 
and never sends his earthly children away empty if they 
have faith or trust in him. It being a personal matter, 
each one of us is responsible to him, and the promise is 
that we shall become partakers when we ask as little 
children. 

Sarah T. Linvill spoke of the love and compassion 
shown by Jesus to the woman of Samaria at the well, 
when he said to her: ‘‘ If thou knewest the gift of God, 
and who it is that saith to thee, ‘Give me to drink,’ 
thou wouldst have asked of him and he would have given 
thee living water.’’ And when the woman was convinced 
that he could tell her all things, she went into the town 
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with the inquiry, ‘‘Is not this the Christ?’’ Tobe 
Christ-like, we must develop that power within us, and 
have faith to remember that this power Divine will save 
us from sin. 

Isaac H. Hillborn, among other things, said the his- 
torical account of the children of old shows the same 
loving care, yesterday, to-day, and forever. But there 
are certain things required of us, for the promise is to 
the faithful ones. There was something for Abraham to 
do, that ‘‘ hissons should be as the sands of the seashore.’’ 
Christ comes to us to-day, but an effort on our part is 
necessary. The little germ in the wheat is wrapped up, 
and this germ is controlled by man, and if he prepares 
the soil and attends to Avs part of the work, we receive 
it in the form of bread. The spirit life is the germ that 
is given to each one of us, and if we take proper care, 
and do our part towards its growth, we too shall reap 
a harvest. 

The meeting closed with prayer by Sarah T. Linvill. 

C. 


The meeting held at Woodbury, N. J., Ninth month 
24, on the occasion of the funeral of Sarah M., wife of 
William Wade Griscom, was a solemn opportunity to 
those who attended. 

Joel Borton, with much feeling, alluded to the beau- 
tiful and useful life led by this Friend, who was valued 
not only in her own home, but in the Society of which 
she was a consistent member, and who was esteemed for 
the charitable efforts she put forth to help support the 
burdens of others. The text which was quoted at the 
beginning and end of his remarks, was thought to be es- 
pecially applicable to her: ‘‘ Blessed are the dead who 
die in the Lord, for their works do follow them.”’ 

Several other Friends bore testimony, and the ieet- 
ing closed with prayer. c. 


John Stringham, Elias Underhill, and myself, of the 
Yearly Meeting’s Committee, attended Chappaqua Meet- 
ing, on First-day morning, the 22d inst. The weather 
was extremely warm. The First-day School was in 
session when we arrived, made up largely of pupils and 
faculty of the Chappaqua Mountain Institute. 

The appearance was good, recitations were excellent, 
and deportmeat all that could be desired. The whole 
neighborhood is affected by the presence of this Institute. 
It is a practical force for vital Christianity, impressing 
upon the mind of youth that knowledge of truth is power, 
and teaching that under Divine Grace righteous living is 
the only guarantee of perfect peace, here and hereafter. 

We thought the spirit of the meeting was very hope- 
ful and encouraging. 

At 3.30 p. m., Joshua Washburn, Charles Robinson, 
John Stringham, and I attended an appointed meeting at 
Mount Kisco. We met a very pleasant and thoughtful 
company. John Stringham plead for noble living in the 
ministry of loving service. Charles M. Robinson con- 
firmed its beauty and truth in his testimony of the joy 
and peace of mind he had experienced in every effort of 
that kind throughout his life. 

We all felt repaid for our effort. 
New York, Ninth month 25. 


J.L R. 


Watson Tomlinson, of Byberry, was very acceptably 
in attendance at the following meetings : 
Roaring Creek Monthly Meeting, held at the home 


of Ruthanna Kester. near Mill Grove, Pa., the 15th | 


inst. ; the Monthly Meeting at Millville, Pa., the 18th 
inst. ; and the regular meeting on the First day follow- 
ing, at the latter place. K. 








VALUE OF THE SOCIETY PAPERS. 

Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: : 

I wisH [ knew what to write to induce our Western 
Friends to take an increased interest in our Society papers. 
Surely the editors have done their duty and our Illinois 
Yearly Meeting has not been unmindful of the subject, 
yet many Friends do not take either, and many who 
seem interested take only one, and this too often from a 
sense of duty rather than a desire to know how our 
membership is prospering in other fields. 

Taking one should not relieve any from the responsi- 
bility of taking both. They largely occupy different 
fields of labor. What would our Society be without 
them? Can we accomplish anything general in its char- 
acter without the aid of the printers? We all desire to 
strengthen our meetings, and we encourage our traveling 
Friends to keep steadily to the line of their duty, but we 
forget too often our individual work,—that it is I—/— 
who should arouse. When every 7 becomes an interested 
worker he will want all the Friends’ literature he can get. 

It is true that there are many who during the present 
stress hardly feel able to spare the amount required. 
This is not only the case ‘* beyond the Missouri,’’ but in 
our central States, as well. 

Rent of land is very high and getting higher every 
year, and our poor boys have to pay it or starve. There 
is no room any place else. Rents here in Central Illinois 
are now from five to six dollars per acre, or one-half the 
crop delivered. It doesn’t leave much surplus. This 
year the whole crop of oats will hardly pay the rent of 
the land it grows on, getting nothing for seed, threshing, 
board, and labor. Is it not a little duty for some who 
can do so to assist in getting our papers into such fami- 
lies? Some are now thus supplied and I believe more 
could be if the ability and need were brought face to 
face. 

Our papers will be lively and interesting in the pro- 
portion we take an interest in them. 

Let us see if some of us have not a duty in this di- 
rection that will lift the clouds a little, and let the feel- 
ing of thankfulness and love in to warm and cheer us up. 

Holder, Ill. EDWARD COALE. 


AGRICULTURAL DEPRESSION: A FARMER’S 
WIFE SPEAKS. 

Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 
THE report of the Committee on Agriculture, in the 
House of Representatives, Third month 2, 1895, shows 
conclusively, I think, what has caused ‘‘ the most remark- 
able phenomenon of our times,’’ the fall of prices, and 
the shrinkage of the values of land and its productions. 
I should like you to print a few extracts from it. The 
following resolution, introduced (by request) by Mr. 
Hatch, of Missouri, Twelfth month 10, 1894, formed the 
occasion of the report : 

‘* Whereas, current market prices of the principal 
agricultural staples have declined to about half their 
former rates, and are sold, in many instances, at and be- 
low the cost of production, and 

‘* Whereas, such a condition must tend to the elimi- 
nation of the independent, land-owning farmer, and his 
replacement by a dependent, peasant tenantry, which, 
unless prevented, will not only prove detrimental to agri- 
culture and the kindred industries, but also to to the per- 
petuity of American institutions ; 

‘¢ Therefore, Resolved, That the Committee on Agri- 
culture of the House of Representatives be, and are 
hereby, directed to inquire into the causes of the depression 
of American agricultural staples and the relative condition 
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of agriculture to the manufacturing industries, and report | 
the same to the House, with such suggestions as they may 
deem proper regarding the difference or inequalities, if 
any exist, so far as they are caused by legislation, or as 
legislation can remedy them.”’ 

The following are extracts from the Committee’s re- 
port : 

‘‘ Hearings were begun on Twelfth month 15, and 
continued from time to time until Second month 2oth. 
The widest publicity was given to the fact that the com- 
mittee was anxious to secure the most reliable infor nation 
as to the causes of the depression that exists among the 
agricultural classes, and receive suggestions as to the best, 
surest, and swiftest methods of remedying the evil. There 
appeared before the committee, at the various hearings, 
gentlemen of national reputation in the agricultural | 
world, who stated their views, and suggested various | 
remedies, whose opinions and suggestions are herewith 
submitted. 

‘* Tt is unnecessary for the committee to enter into or 
dwell upon the fact that agriculture is depressed in every 
branch of this most important industry ; that the values 
of land and farm surroundings (unless under exception- | 
able, rare conditions, or in the immediate vicinity of | 
growing cities and towns), have depreciated steadily, as 
the purchasing power of the dollar has increased. But 
while the value of property owned by the American 
farmers has decreased in thirty years from nearly one-half 
of the total wealth, in 1860, to less than one fourth, in | 
1890, of which 30 per cent. is now under mortgage, | 
taxes have steadily increased, and debts now require four | 
times the labor to be paid off that was then required. 
The purchasing capacity of the dollar to secure the farm- | 
er’s land, and his produce has increased fourfold, while 
the power of his products to pay his taxes and debts has | 
decreased in proportion. 

‘* Without dwelling further upon the deplorable con- 
dition of the foundation industry of our country, the one 
upon which all other industries depend for maintenance | 
and prosperity, the committee do not hesitate to | 
assert that the chief causes that depress the agricultural | 
interests of the country are due to pernicious legislation. 
Class legislation has been carried on to the detri- 
ment of agriculture and its dependent industries for 
thirty years, culminating in the demonetization 
of silverin 1873. [This] has reduced the value of every 
product in the world. ‘This is conclusively proven by | 
the fact that just as silver has depreciated, in like propor- | 
tion have all other values fallen in the scale. Silver 
bullion to day has the capacity to purchase as much | 
wheat, cotton, pork, corn, land, and other commodities, 
as it ever had; therefore the depreciation of the white 
metal simply means the depreciation of every article un- 
der the sun, with the single exception of gold.’’ 

Crosswicks, N. J EL1zaBETH A. ROGERS. 





IN PENNSYLVANIA FARMS. 

AND JOURNAL: 

A SUFFICIENT answer to my friend Isaac Roberts's article 
respecting the matter of the changes in the value of land 
is the simple statement of the fact that the value of farm 
land in the State of Pennsylvania declined between 1870 


DECLINE 


Editors INTELLIGENCER 


and 1890 to the extent of $121,000,000. (See Abstract 
of the Eleventh Census of the- United States, page 66 :) 
Value of such lands, 1870, . 


$1,043,481,582 
“< “ ae *é 1890, 


922,240,233 


| where, or it is nothing and nowhere. 


| religion. 


| fested. 





Loss of value in 20 years, 


$121,241,349 
Conshohocken Pa., September 30. 


C. BC. 


— 


FARM LANDS IN INTERIOR PENNSYLVANIA. 

Editors INTELLIGENCER 4ND JOURNAL: 

In Isaac Roberts’s article on the price of farm lands he re- 
fers to lands affected in value by the encroachment of 
Philadelphia on the surrounding country. Living in a 
strictly agricultural region, I may say that until within 
three years, the price of land here held its own. Then, 
almost at once, it fell about one-half. I know of a number 
of sales of fine farms in the heart of the Valley, with best of 
buildings, all in repair, which sold at about the exact half 
of the last preceding sale. Since then they have still 
further depreciated. One place, which within four years 
was bid to $65 an acre and withdrawn, as being worth at 
least $100, sold a year ago for $30. A few weeks ago, a 
place on which $5,600 was paid, sold for $1,800. On 
this place there was a first mortgage of $2,600, the holder 
of which accepted the offer of $1,800. He is one of the 
best business men in Central Pennsylvania. Had the 


| farm gone to public sale, the belief was that it would not 


have sold for over $1,500, or a shrinkage of $4,100. 
This farm was also in the Valley, and but four miles from 
town, (Lewisburg). Another place, eight miles out, said 
to be an excellent farm, sold for $18 per acre. 

I think there is no finer farming land in Pennsylvania 
than that in the Buffalo Valley. As for farm improve- 
ments, they are ahead of Chester county on the average,- 
and I think the farmers have in the past been more pros- 
perous. Grorce G. GROFF. 

Lewisburg, Pa. 


THE QUESTION OF POLITICS, AGAIN. 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 
Ir indeed affords me no little pleasure to see you publish 
T. W. Taylor's communication in your last issue (Ninth 
mo. 21), on ‘: * Politics’ in the Religious Newspapers.’’ 
I heartily agree with all this article contains, and do 
hope you will show to the masses as religious thought- 


| leaders the true path that leads to victory in saving this 
grand old commonwealth our beloved forefathers suf- 


fered so hard for, that we their children might inhabit a 
grand, free, prosperous country. But when we look 


| closely into the management of our politics, and study 


our religious publications, there is so much left to be 
guessed or surmised, that one’s surroundings, habits, love 


| of party, seem to be stronger than what is best for all 


concerned, and hence we find our grand old nation in 
great danger. 

So many say: ‘* You should not mix politics with 
religion.’’ This surely is not what the religious journals 
would have us believe, by not following friend T. W. 
Taylor's advice! Religion is everything and every- 
It is for time as 
well as eternity ; for body and mind as well as soul and 
spirit; it is as well for politics as for prayer; for the 
shop as the church; for election day as for First- 
day; for the office as the prayer-meeting; for the 
ballot-box as the individual; the nation as the home. 
The true principle is: Business is religion, politics is 
In fact, anything through which we can do 
good to our fellow man is religion. If religion is serving 
God, how else can we serve God but by serving man ? 
Religion consists in more than preaching, praying, and 
testifying. It consists in making this world heafthier, 
happier, holier, and better to live in, for every human 
being. Business and politics are mediums of service 
through which religion, of whatever sort it is, will be mani- 
Business methods and political acts are living 
records of a person’s religion, of what kind it is. Relig- 
ion, therefore, cannot be separated from politics, but 
should be so thoroughly mixed as that the religion would 
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make politics -- worthy of the gospel of Christ ; ’’ so won’t 
you, beloved friends, open your columns and discuss the 
real live issues, that we may live and act intelligently in 
all that we do, even as to voting. 

Wheel, Maryland. J. C. HoLiincswortu. 


THINGS SAID OF US. 
ARE THE QUAKERS DYING OUT? 
The Evening Telegraph, Philadelphia. 
THE Quakers dying out? May it never be so! Such a 
braké upon society, especially in these restless days, can- 
not be dispensed with. Their influence is felt far beyond 
the immediate borders of the Society. What infinite 
benefit it would be to every man, woman, and child, not 
related in any way to Friends, to go to Quaker meeting 
once in awhile. Let the overburdened, overwearied, 
brain racked business man think of this. Let him turn 
aside some Fourth- or Fifth day morning and step into 


the old meeting house and just get quiet, for even a half | 


hour. He would come forth almost a new man. Let 
month, and he will live longer and know a great deal 
more of solid happiness, no matter whether he has 
religious views of any kind or not. Let the excited, 
worn out society woman go sit amongst the gentle 
creatures in the Quaker meeting. 
in Heaven. Let the wearied mother in the humble homes 
of the community go and be rested. Let the workman, 
whose every muscle is under tension, go and be refreshed. 
Weary humanity everywhere is crying out for rest, rest ! 
Yet there is no rest, not even one day in the week, for 
great numbers in this landto-day. The Friends not only 


respect the Sabbath, but in their mode of worship they | : 
© | said to the young lawyer: ‘‘And who art thou, and what is thy desti- 
| nation?” i 
| there by the people of Chester county as their representative ; and for 
| the life of me I cannot understand why such an inexperienced and 


teach all mankind how to unbuckle the straps ; how to 
relieve the strain ; how to rest. If they taught no other 
lesson, if they accomplished no other task, their continued 
existence would be a benediction in this world of care 
and strife and toil. 


INDIVIDUAL RESPONSIBILITY. 
Doylestown (Pa.) Intelligencer. 
A news item notes a recent meeting of the Philanthropic 


Committee of Concord Quarterly Meeting, at the old | : 
| pen-and-ink drawing made at the school in 1823 by Mary H. Garrett. 
| English as it should be spoken and should be written was taught. The 
| members of a certain religious body were mentioned as “ Friends,’’ 


Birmingham meeting house. The key-note of the dis- 
cussions of the day was iudividual responsibility. No 
better subject could be discussed or impressed upon the 
minds of the people. The essence of Quakerism, it is 


the element of character which the times demand more | : 
| was not appropriated to designate’a sentiment co-existent with crea- 


than any other. In business and political life, especially 
the latter, individual responsibility has been crowded 
down, discouraged, perverted. 
tion of abuses in a democracy where citizens are sover- 
eigns, must proceed from pure individual purpose’ and 
action or it will not ensue. 
from the masses, the source of power, and if they are not 
individually concerned to assume and exercise correct 
responsibility the community must suffer. The Society 
of Friends, by the inculcation of their individual respon- 


sibility doctrine and its application to public and politi- | ee a 


cal affairs, may materially and patriotically serve the 
State. The time is perhaps ripe for the reception of the 
principle as never before, and its enlarged adoption. It 
comprehends much of good citizenship, and should meet 
with especial recognition and endorsement among the 


communities where many are descendants of the plain | 


people. 


THE earnestness of life is the only passport to the 
satisfaction of life.—Zheodore Parker. 


| there are not so many day scholars in attendance. 
| of the students is much increased, and the prospects are good for a 


She will think she is | 





Reformation must come | 





| the remainder day scholars. 


| are retained as assistants, the former in English, the 





€ducational Department. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 


THE students have settled into regular work, and the departments are 
all well-equipped, the professors and instructors being all at their 
posts except Beatrice Magill, who is on her way from Europe, where 
she has spent the past two years in perfecting herself as an instructor 
in art studies. 

Prot. Appleton arrived on the 23d, from France, looking very 
well, and resumed his work with the same quiet enthusiasm that is so 
characteristic of him. my 

Dr. Wm. C. Day's classes in chemistry have so increased in size as 
to make it necessary to fit up more room for them, and in the near 
future that end of the Science Building may have to be enlarged for 
their accommodation, as the west end has been for Prof. Beardsley’s 
and Prof. Hoadley’s classes. 

Prot. Trotter has his biological students at work on a lot of dog- 
fish brought from Maine, where his summer was spent. The Doctor's 
new book, “ Physiography,” will be used by the Freshmen in the 
Biological Department. . 

Dr. Edward H. Magill spoke very forcibly and appropriately to the 
students in meeting assembled on the 22d, on Friends’ mode of worship, 
touching briefly on the principles and testimonies held by the Society. 

The Young Friends’ Association held its first meeting for the sea- 


him go to Quaker meeting on First day regularly once a | son at the College on the evening of the 22d, Prof. Arthur Beardsley 
’ 


presiding. Dr. Wm. I. Hull gave a suggestive talk on current 


| topics, and Lauretta Smedley read interesting selections from the new 


volume by Ellwood Roberts, entitled “ Lyrics of Quakerism.” 
The number of boarding students is in excess of last year, but 
The average age 


season of steady, solid work. - 


A REMINISCENCE OF EMMOR KIMBER. 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 


Emmor Kimber was going by stage from Kimberton to Harrisburg 
in the days of Governor Ritner (1835-38), and a fellow passenger was 


| Francis James, of West Chester, who had recently been elected a 


member of the Legislature. It was the custom of Friend Kimber to 
learn, if possible, the name and business of each fellow traveler. He 


Francis replied: ‘‘I am going up to the Legislature, sent 


youthful person should have been chosen.” _ 
Emmor looked at Francis intently for a minute; the stage-load of 


| passengers awaited the expected compliment ; and then with a slap on 


his knee, exclaimed : ‘‘ Friend James, I am of thy opinion! ’’ 
There was a fund of humor about Emmor Kimber which added 


| sparkle and zest to the remarkable mental and physical vitality of 
| the man. 


My mother was a scholar at the school,—which was called ‘* French 
Creek Boarding School,’’—in 1823-24, and I have an example of 


and the belief of such body was not described as an ‘‘ism.”” Error 
was not cherished because of its antiquity. Education meant a cor- 
rect cultivation of language, and the slang of an English court-room 


tion’s dawn. If we had a few Emmor Kimbers to-day, and a few 


| plain, practical schools like his, a Friendly education would stand for 
The permanent reforma- | 


the correct knowledge of the use of our mother tongue. C. H. P. 


West Chester, Pa. 


WORK AT THE GEORGE SCHOOL. 


THE work at the George School has fairly started. There are now 
more students than ever before. The list, as made up last week, in- 
cludes 189 names, of which 169 (93 girls and 76 boys), are boarders, and 
There are 130 from Pennsylvania, 3 from 
New York, 21 from New Jersey, t from Delaware, 16 from Maryland, 
11 from Virginia, 1 from West Virginia, 3 from Ohio, 2 from Arizona, 
Those from Pennsylvania represent different 
counties, as follows: Bucks 51, Chester 36, Columbia 8, Delaware 8, 
Philadelphia 8, Lancaster 7, Montgomery 4, Bedford 2, Centre 2, 
Northumberland 2, Adams 1, Monroe I. 

In the teaching force, John W. Gregg, of Lincoln, Va., takes the 
place of Joseph M. Johnston, and Mary Esther Sawyer, of Boston, 
is appointed instructor in the gymnasium. Two of the graduates of 
the School, in the Class of 1895, Sarah Scott and A. Davis Jackson, 
latter in 
Mathematics. Elma M. Preston has entered acceptably upon her 
duties as Matron. 

The new buildings, the infirmary and the gymnasium, are making 
good progress, and were about ready for the roofs at the close of last 
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week. They will be completed as soon as possible, the former 
especially, as the rooms in the School building can then be released 
for the use of pupils as bed-rooms. It is added to the east ( girls’) 
wing of the building, and is of similar materials, —brown-stone base, 
and brick above the base. It is 30 by 36 feet, two-stories, with four 
rooms on each floor, and so arranged that in case of contagious disease 
a portion of it can be entirely isolated from the rest of the building. 

The gymnasium has been placed almost cirectly in the rear of the 
main building. It is a brick structure 45, by 70 feet, with two admin- 
istration rooms, one each side of the main entrance. The basement 
has a high ceiling, and will be light and pleasant. It is intended for 
a play-room on stormy days. In the gymnasium a limited amount of 
simple apparatus will be placed. It is not the design to have any 
extreme gymnastic exercises, but to train the children to graceful car- 
riage, erect positions, and healthy exercise of muscles and lungs. 
M. E. Sawyer has had a good training in a Boston school for this work, 
and some experience, also, in teaching. 

The Instruction Committee met at the School on the 27th ultimo. 
This is a sub-committee of the general committee, and has oversight 
of teachers, teaching, books, the library, and discipline. Nine mem- 
bers, out of eleven, were present. They meet monthly, usually at the 
School, but occasionally in Philadelphia. 


THE Two SExes AT CHICAGO UNIVERSITY.—In an article on 
Chicago University, in Scribner's Magazine, Robert Herrick says the 
‘equal privileges in graduate as well as under-graduate courses have 
drawn a cultivated and mature class of young women; the intellectual 
standards have not been lowered by the presence of women, although 
it must be confessed coéducation has doubtless kept away many de- 
sirable men who prefer the traditional freedom of a university without 
women to the more decorous life of a coéducational institution. It 
might be said that the average ability and scholarship of the women 
has exceeded that of the men. The hysterical feminine intellect in 
my experience is not met with more frequently than the dissipated 
masculine intellect in our Eastern colleges.” 

‘* The undergraduate men,” he adds, “ are almost without excep- 
tion from the central West,” and those ‘‘ who are earning the means 
to study are the rule, not the exception. Every possible occupation 
that a large city affords, from lighting lamps on the streets to tutoring 
or writing for the newspapers, furnishes the few needed dollars. This 
condition of strenuous poverty necessarily produces a very different 
atmosphere in the college world from the opulent spirit of our older 
institutions. The poor man is the dominant person; to be rich and 
idle would be almost unfashionable. To be sure, the atmosphere is 
not the dreamy half-lights of an Oxford garden; rather the harsh, 
invigorating breeze of a Colorado desert.”’ 

As to classes and graduation, he says: ‘* The student graduates as 
a person, not as amember of aclass. His work and student life are 
individual from the very first. He enters the university when he 
pleases; he graduates when he pleases. His course has been indi- 
vidual and democratic. He goes away certainly not without some 
insight into what learning and scholarship mean, but without class 


loyalties, without the intimate personal life so dear to us who have 
. had it.’’ 


Dr. MAGILL’s LECTURES. —Ex-President Magill will give no lec- 
tures away from the College (Swarthmore), during the present year, 
but will confine himself to his class work and other college duties. 


SCHOOL OF PEDAGOGY AT BUFFALO.—A new school for the 
training of teachers, particularly of the most advanced grades, is pro- 
posed in connection with the University of Buffalo, N. Y. Dr. 
Nicholas Murray Butler, of Columbia University, has especially pro- 
moted it. The course of study is to cover two years. Besides its 
local facutly, short courses of lectures will be delivered by Dr. Charles 


De Garmo, of Swarthmore College; United States Commissioner of 
Education Harris, and others. 


CONFERENCES, ASSOCIATIONS, ETC. 


NEw YORK AND BROOKLYN.—A regular meeting of the Young | 
Friends’ Association of New York and Brooklyn was held First-day | 


evening, Ninth month 22, in the library room of the New York 
meeting-house. 

After the usual opening exercises a member of the Association 
brought before the meeting the proposition of the First-day School 
Committee of New York to put the responsibility of the First-day 
school work in the hands of the Young Friends’ Association. They 
desired the Association to recommend to them the names of persons 
to fill the offices, and teach in the school. The proposition was consid- 


ered, and it was decided that it would be a good practical work for the 
Association, and that it would tend to bring about a closer union of - 


the Young Friends’ Association and the First-day school. Whereupon 


a committee of three was appointed to send names to the School 
Committee. 


| it presents. 
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The following chairmen were appointed for the sections: History, 
Frank J. Russell; Literature, Willis J. Stringham; Discipline, Amy 
J. Miller; Current Topics, S. Elizabeth Stover. 

A very interesting and thoughtful paper was then read by Franklin 
Noble, on “‘ Foreign Missions vs. Home Missions.’”” The idea con- 
veyed was that there was a great deal to contend with in the line of 
foreign missions, and that perhaps it would be as well, as we were not 
yet perfect at home, to give more attention to home missions, where 
we could the better judge of the work to be done. 

A very interesting discussion followed the reading of the paper, 
after which, the usual silence being abserved, the meeting — 

M. H. 


EDUCATION OF COLORED PEOPLE IN THE SOUTH. (Report read 
at Coldstream, Ontario.) — During the past year the work in this de- 
partment has been encouraging. Every yearly meeting has now a 
committee on this subject, and each has sent a contribution to the 
Schofield and the Laing Normal and Industrial schools. In at least 
one yearly meeting every monthly meeting has been represented in 
this way. The amount of money raised by committees, however, is 
exceedingly small as compared with the whole amount needed by the 
schools, and contributed for their support. The actual yearly expenses 
of the two schools is something over seven thousand dollars ($7,000). 
The amount passing through the hands of committees is about twenty- 
five hundred dollars ($2,500). A very large proportion of the addi- 
tional sum is contributed by Friends, but passes directly from the indi- 
viduals to the schools. The amount received by me in response to the 
appeal of the Executive Committee is $312.05. This has been di- 
vided equally between the two schools, as directed, except $17.50 now 
on hand. Inthe words of one of the yearly meeting superintendents, 
“ This is, truly, Friends’ mission work.”” Giving, as these schools do, 
instruction in practical industries to prepare their pupils to earn their 
daily bread, and devoting special effort to their moral elevation, while 
enabling them to pass with credit the county examinations for teachers, 
these schools supply the ideal training of head and hand and heart. 
They are, besides, a power in the community, so that there are no 
lynchings in the vicinity of Schofield or Laing schools. Their influ- 
ence is far-reaching, as each pupil becomes a center of refining and 
elevating influence, which extends in all directions in ever-widening 
circles. To continue useful they must grow, so it is the hope of all 
who are interested in them that Friends will extend assistance in the 
coming year more generously than in the past one. 

ANNA M, JACKSON, Superintendent. 


ABINGTON First DAY SCHOOL UNion.—The regular half-yearly 
meeting of Abington Union occurs on the Igth instant, and is to be 
held at Stroudsburg, in Northampton county, near the Delaware 
Water Gap. The meeting there belongs to Richland Monthly Meet- 
ing, in Bucks county, which belongs to Abington Quarter. 

Friends from the meetings which constitute the bulk of the Quarter 
will go to Stroudsburg early on the morning of the 19th, by way of 
Bethlehem and Easton. A meeting of the Union was similarly held 
at Stroudsburg in 1890. 


THE LIBRARY. 


THE Popular Science Monthly has a number of interesting articles in 
its issue for Tenth month. Among these are Prof. Garrett P. Serviss’s 
concluding one of his series on the stars, a paper on the late Prof. 
Huxley, by Michael Foster, professor of physiology at Cambridge ; 
and another in Dr. Andrew D. White's remarkable series, his ‘‘ New 
Chapters in the Warfare of Science.” A very unscientific ariicle is 
that by Charles Morris, who argues that War is a civilizer! upon the 
ground that wars bring people into contact, and spread ideas. History 
contains a muliitude of instances where an advanced civilization has 
been sometimes almost, and sometimes quite destroyed by the armed 
force of a less advanced people. War is only a violent and destruc- 
tive means by which occasionally good seeds are spread, but by which 
more oftengood crops already grown, and trees already fruitful are 
rooted up. 


Meehans' Monthly for this mcnth reminds 
| that autumn is here, by the pretty picture of the Climbirg Fern which 


olored plate 


We learn that Kentucky and Tennessee 

home for this beautiful plant. It obtained the name « 
and Connecticut made laws for its protection, r 

pecuniary reasons. 


sh the chief 
Hartford fern, 
sthetic but for 


Prof. J. Russell Hayes. of Swarthmore, whose poems are frequently 
contributed to our columns, has in contemplation the issue of a collec- 
tion of the fruit of his muse. Its title will probably be “An Old- 
Fashioned Garden, and Other Verses,” and it will be ready, we under- 
stand, before the end of the year. 
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GIVE HAPPINESS. 


Give happiness. What if thy heart be said ? 
Dry thine own eyes to wipe another’s tears. 
In this good world there are so many biers 

Carried by souls in blackest raiment clad, 

Souls dazed by desolation and half mad, 
Mourning their dead—dead hopes, dead joys, 

dead years— 
Blind to the star that every midnight cheers, 

Deaf to the song that makes each morning glad. 


Give spicy blooms where flowers never grow, 
Give food where starving hearts fight fate’s decree, 
Give rest where tired hands and feet drag slow, 
Give sight to eyes too full of tears to see, 
Give music where sweet trumpets never blow, 
Give happiness and joy shall garment thee. 
—Emma C. Dowd, in the Congregationalist. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 


IRRIGATION IN NEBRASKA. 


TRAVELING eastward from Cheyenne over the Union 
Pacific railroad, a person sees many reminders of the 
trying times of 1893 and 1894. Many houses are yet 
tenantless, and there are villages that are sad reminders of 
hope deferred. It is a most beautiful country, just roll- 
ing enough for beauty and profitable farming. The 
deep, rich, black soil, compared very favorably, indeed, 
with the millions of desert sage brush acres we had just 
passed over, and when we saw so much of what could be 
done by the application of water, we just thought, What 
could this land produce under like systematic irrigation 
and culture? 

We had not traveled very far into Nebraska before we 
began to see evidences of new, fresh life, indicating the ar- 


tificial use of water. And no sooner was this observed 
than we also noted thriving, bustling little cities and 
towns. Somebody was doing something and using money. 
How quickly this shows in any place ! 

The North and South Forks of the Platte river meet 
at Julesburg. Between these, and on either side, there is 
an immense area of land in reach of water; also follow- 
ing the river as far east as Grand Island the land lies 
beautifully for irrigation. It has been carried on ina 
| comparatively small scale since 1884, with invariable 
success. | said invariable success. This should be 
modified, because there are many failures owing to ignor- 
ance or negligence in the application of the water. 


THE TIDE OF THE PAST. 

SOMETIMES the troubled tide of all the past 

Upon my spirit’s trembling strand is rolled ; 

Years never mine—ages an hundredfold, 
With all the weight those ages have amassed 
Of human grief and wrong, are on me cast. 

Within one sorcerous moment I grow old, 

And blanch as @ne who scarce his way can hold, ‘* 
Upon a verge that takes some flood tide vast. 
Then comes relief through some dear, common thing : 

The voices of the children at their play ; 

‘Lhe wind-wave through bright meadows, 

moving fast ; 

The blue-bird’s skyward call, on happy wing; 
So the sweet present reassumes her sway ; 
So lapse the surges of the monstrous past 


—L£dith M. Thomas, in The Century. 


AN ANCIENT TABLE. 
‘*T have a table,” 
Said Arthur to Mabel, 
‘* Three thousand years old ; 
And though it has stood 
So long, ’tis as good 
As the finest of gold!’’ 


‘«O, Arthur, your table, 
I fear, is a fable, 
And you are its knight. 
Of course it is round, 
But where was it found ? 
Now tell,—honor bright! ’’ 


‘¢’ Twas found, they say, Mabel, 
In the great tower of Babel; 
And learned folk say 
That wise old Hindoos 
This table could use 
Before Egypt’s day!” 


‘* Why, Arthur,” said Mabel, 
** Do show us this table 
That’s older than Egypt—as old as creation !’’ 
‘* My table is square 
Not round : - to be fair, 
But why should I show 
What all the girls know,— 
This very old table, called Multiplication ? ” 


—Zitella Cocke, in St. Nicholas. 


LIFTER OR LEANER. 





Success is always in proportion to the knowledge, skill, 
and energy applied. The canals are mostly owned by 
the farmers, and not generally as extensive as some here- 
tofore mentioned. I think great advantage is gained by 
the larger corporations from the fact of their storage 
capacity, thus holding for emergency the melting winter 
snow and spring rains, and by being able to get the 
water to much higher levels. Besides, by the rigid en- 
forcement of their economic rules the same volume of 
water will cover much more territory. It is claimed that 
by judicious use of the various available methods the 
surprising amount of 60 per cent. of the land can be 
watered in the semi-arid region. 

There are probably about 250 miles along the line of 
the Union Pacific road that are more or less under some 
system of irrigation. North Platte is about the center, 
and probably shows as good or better results than any 
other locality along the line. It is the home of W. F. 
Cody, (‘* Buffalo Bill’’), who owns large tracts of land 
that are thoroughly and systematically worked. He isan 
ardent believer in the system, and demonstrates fully the 
possibilities. 

This country has been largely overlooked heretofore 
beeause it was hoped the natural water supply would be 
sufficient, which hope has not been realized. Also it has 
been considered almost equal to- Manitoba for winters, 
which the statistics disprove. The altitude is about 
2,800 feet. (Cheyenne is about 6,000.) The average 
winter temperature is 25 degrees, summer 70. Mean 
annual rainfall 18.50 inches. The area capable of being 
irrigated by canals, in the county, 230,o00 acres. Area, 
do., by pumping plants 700,000 acres. Average yield of 


WHEREVER you go, you will find the world’s masses 
Are always divided in just these two classes. 


potatoes, 250 bushels per acre; corn, 60 bushels; oats, 
7° bushels ; wheat, 40 bushels; rye, 45 bushels ; alfalfa, 
5 tons per season. 

I have been thus particular in gleaning from statistics, 
In which class are you? Are you easing the load correspondence, and observation, because it seems to me 
Of overtaxed lifters who toil down the road ? | here is the best chance offered to the settler of small 
means, and it is not so far from home but it can receive 
the personal inspection of intending purchasers. And 
yet another strong reason, land can be had so cheaply, 


And oddly enough, you'll find too, I ween, 
There is only one lifter to twenty who lean. 





Or are you a leaner, who lets others bear 
Your portion of labor and worry and care. 
—E£ila Wheeler Wilcox,in Harper's Weekly. 
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while the country is new. I do want to emphasize the 


importance of prompt action. The choice locations will 
be very soon taken up. ‘There are yet many tracts that 
can be purchased very cheap, that will very soon be 


worth as much as the famous Greeley lands, and just as | ° 


good. Let me here repeat what I have said before ; I 
have no interest directly or indirectly in the sale of these 
or any other lands, and write what I do solely for the 
benefit of interested parties. I will also say that the 
vicinity of North Platte, is so far as I know, in no way su- 
perior or different from several adjacent counties east or 
west but has simply been used in these notes because of 
the better means of information at hand concerning it. 
I am under obligations to J. H. McCall, Lexington, 
Neb., A. I. Fort, North Platte, and E. M. Searle, 
Ogallala, Neb., for information afforded, each of whom 
will gladly furnish upon application any desired further 
details. This closes my series of articles on ‘‘ Irrigation in 
the West.’’ It has been a pleasant, and I hope not un- 
profitable duty. The statements are as nearly reliable as 
our short stay would permit. Already letters of inquiry 
are being received. and if better prospects and happier 
homes are the result to any, the labor will not have been 
in vain. EDWARD COALE. 
Holder, Til. 


THE VARIABLE STAR, Mira.—The next step brings 





us to the wonderful, variable Mira, whose changes have 
been watched for three centuries, the first observer of the 
variability of the star having been David Fabricus, in 
1596 Not only is the range of variability very great, 
but the period is remarkably irregular. In the time of 
Hevelius, Mira was once invisible for four years. When 
brightest, the star is of about the second magnitude, and 
when faintest, of the ninth magnitude, but at maximum 


it seldom exhibits the greatest brilliancy that it has on a 


few occasions shown itself capable of attaining. Ordi- 
narily it begins to fade after reaching the fourth or fifth 
magnitude. The period averages about three hundred 
and thirty-one days, but is irregularly variable to the ex- 
tent of twenty-five days. Its color is red and its spectrum 
shows bright lines, which it is believed disappear when 
the star sinks to a minimum. Among the various theories 
proposed to account for such changes as these the most 
probable appears to be that which ascribes them to some 
cause analogous to that operating in the production of 
sun spots. The outburst of light, however, as pointed 
out by Scheiner, should be regarded as corresponding to 
the maximum, and not the minimum stage of sun-spot 
activity. According to this view, the star is to be re- 
garded as possessing an extensive atmosphere of hydrogen, 
which, during the maximum, is upheaved into enormous 
prominence, and the brilliance of the light from these 


prominences suffices to swamp the photospheric light, so | 


that in the spectrum the hydrogen lines appear bright 
instead of dark. 

It is not possible to suppose that Mira can be the 
centre of a system of habitable planets, no matter what 
we may think of the more constant stars in that regard, 
because its radiation manifestly increases more than six 
-hundred fold, and then falls off again to an equal extent 
once in every ten or eleven months.— Garrett P. Serviss, 
in Popular Science Monthly. 


ONE cannot too soon forget his errors and misde- 
meanors. To dwell long upon them is to add tothe offense. 
Not to grieve long for any action, but to go immediately 
and do freshly and otherwise, subtracts so much from 
the wrong.— Thoreau. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
QUEEN VICTORIA, OF ENGLAND. 
( Conclusion.) 


THe Queen was married, Second month 1o, 1840, to her 
cousin, Prince Albert of Saxe-Coburg. Greville says in 
his journal : 

‘November 23 [1839.] The Council being sum- 
moned to declare the Queen’s marrirge to-day, I have 
come up to town for it, and am just returned from the 
declaration, which took place in the lower apartments of 
the palace. About eighty Privy Councilors present, all 
who were within call having attended, Peel, Lyndhurst, 
and the Duke [of Wellington]. The Duke arrived last 
night for the purpose ; he looked very old, very feeble, 
and decrepit. I thought a great change was observable 
in him, but he was cheerful as usual, and evidently tried 
to make the best of it. The Queen had sent in the morn- 
ing to inquire after him, and the answer was, ‘ He had 
had a restless night.’ All the Privy Councilors seated 
themselves, when the folding doors were thrown open, 
and the Queen came in, attired in a plain morning- 
gown, but wearing a bracelet containing Prince Albert’s 
picture. She read the declaration in a clear, sonorous, 
sweet-toned voice, but her hands trembled so excessively 
that I wonder she was able to read the paper which she 
held. Lord Lansdowne made a little speech, asking her 
permissson to have the declaration made public. She 
bowed assent, placed the paper in his hands, and then 
retired. 

‘* November 26th. The Queen wrote to all her 
family and announced her marriage to them. When she 
saw the Duchess of Gloucester [her aunt] in town, and 
told her she was to make her declaration the next day, 
the Duchess asked her if it was not a nervous thing todo. 


| She said, ‘ Yes; but I did a much more nervous thing a 


little while ago.’ 
Prince Albert.’ 
‘*November 27th. The Queen settled everything 
about her marriage herself, and without consulting Mel- 
bourne [the Prime Minister] at all on the subject, not 
even communicating to him her intentions. The re- 
ports were already rife, while he was in ignorance; and 
at last he spoke to her, told her that he could not be ig- 


‘What was that?’ ‘I proposed to 


| norant of the reports, nor could she ; that he did not pre- 


sume to inquire what her intentions were, but that it was 
his duty to tell her, that if she had any, it was necessary 
that her ministers should be apprized of them. She said 
she had nothing to tell him, and about a fortnight after- 
ward she informed him that the whole thing was settled. 
A curious exhibition of her independence, and explains 
the apprehensions which Lady Cowper has recently ex- 
pressed to me of the serious consequences which her de- 
termined character is likely to produce. 

‘« February 13th [1840.] The wedding on Monday 
[the roth] went off tolerably well. The week before was 
fine, and Albert drove about the town with a mob shout- 
ing at his heels. Tuesday, Wednesday, and to-day, all 
beautiful days ; but Monday, as if by a malignant influ- 
ence, was a dreadful day—torrents of rain and violent 
gusts of wind. Nevertheless, a countless multitude 
thronged the park, and was scattered over the town. I 
never beheld such a congregation as there was, in spife of 
the weather The Queen proceeded in state from Buck- 
ingham House to St. James’s without any cheering, but 
then it was raining enough to damp warmer loyalty than 
that of a London mob. The procession in the Palace 
was pretty enough by all accounts, and she went through 
the ceremony with much grace and propriety, not with- 
out emotion, though sufficiently subdued, and her manner 
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to her family was very pretty and becoming. Upon | 


leaving the Palace for Windsor she and her young hus- 
band were pretty well received ; but they went off ina 
very poor andshabby style. Instead of the new chariot 
in which most people are accustomed to dash along, they 
were in one of the old traveling-coaches, the postilions 
ju undress liveries, and with a small escort, three other 
coaches with post-horses following. The crowds on the 
road were so great that they did not reach the Castle 
[Windsor] till eight o’clock.”’ 
In the recently published ‘‘ Life and Letters of Maria 
Edgeworth,’’ she describes with animation the scene at 
Westminster Hall, at the opening of Parliament, in 1844." 


folks in Ireland, says of the affair: 

‘¢ Snowing and fogging, as white and as dark and dis- 
agreeable as ever it can be. 
not yesterday, which was dry, bright sunshine, on pur- 
pose to grace the Queen, and to pleasure us three in par- 
ticular. Fanny ended yesterday by telling you how 
fortunate, or rather how kind, people had been in work- 
ing out three tickets for me, at the last hour, at the last 
moment; for Lord Lovelace came himself between eleven 


Lady Byron’s! request. 
was to have the third ticket for Honora, and we were all 
full dressed, punctual to the minute, in Fanny’s carriage, 
and with my new-dressed opossum cloak covering our 
knees, as warm as young toasts. 

‘¢T spare you all that you will seein the newspapers. 


The first view of the House did not strike me as so grand | 


as the old House, but my mouth was stopped by ‘ Pro 
tempore only, you know.’ 
small staircase, and the man at the bottom, piteously per- 
spiring, cried out, ‘ On, on, ladies! don’t stop the way ! 
room enough above! ’ 


the wall, we left ascarcely practicable pass for those who, 


by one to the highmost void. Fanny feared for me that 
Ishould never be able to stand it, when somehow or an- 


other my name was pronounced and heard by one of the | but did not fully or warmly feel, what she was reading. 
) I y y g 


‘Glad | 
—proud—glad—we’ll squeeze—we’ll make room for you | 


Miss Southebys, who stretched her cordial hand. 


between me and my friend Miss Fitzhugh ;’ and so I was 
bodkin, but never touched the bench till long after. I 
cast a lingering look at my deserted sisters twain, ‘No, 
no, we can’t do that!’ so, that hope killed off, I took 
to make the best of my own selfish position, and sur- 
veyed all beneath me, from the black heads of the re- 
porter gentlemen, with their pencils and papers before 
them in the form and desk immediately below me, to the 


and stretching in the midst—with the feathered and lap- 


petted and jeweled peeresses on their right, and their | of your loyalty and wisdom, and with an earnest prayer 


foreign excellencies on the left—were the long-robed, 
ermined judges, laying their wigs together and shaking 
hands, their wigs, many-curled tails, shaking on their 
backs. And the wigs, jointly and severally looked like 
so many vast white and gray birds’ nests from Brobding- 
nag, with a black hole at the top of each, for the birds 
to creep out or in. More and more scarlet-ermined dig- 


nataries and nobles swarmed into the hall, and then, in | 


at the scarlet door, came, with white ribbon shoulder 
knots and streamers flying in all directions, a broad 
scarlet five-row-ermined figure, with high, bald forehead, 


: Lord Lovelace was the husband of the daughter of Lord Byron, 
the poet. ] 


Thank Heaven, to day was | 





We went up an ignominiously | 


| than in all the magnificence around. 
But there was one objection to | 


going on, that there were no seats above ; however, we | 
made ourselves small—no great difficulty—and, taking to 


| conformity with 
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facetious face,and jovial, hail-fellow-well- met countenance, 
princely withal, H. R. H. the Duke of Cambridge, and 
the sidelong peeress benches stretched their fair hands, 
and he, his ungloved royal hand hastily here and there 
and everywhere, and chattering so loud and long, that 
even the remote gallery could hear the ‘ha, ha, haw!’ 
which followed ever and anon ; and we blessed ourselves, 
and thought we should never hear the Queen ; but I was 
told he would be silent when the Queen came, and so it 
proved. 

‘*The guns were heard! once, twice, and at the 
second all were silent; even His Royal Highness of 


| Cambridge ceased to rustle and flutter, and stood nobly 
It was opened ‘‘ by the Queen in person,’’ and this is | 


what M. E., in a familiar letter from London to her home | 


still. 


‘¢ Enter the crown and cushion, and sword of state and 
mace—the Queen, leaning on Prince Albert’s arm. She 
did not go up the steps to the throne well—caught her 
foot and stumbled against the edge of the footstool, which 
was too high. She did not seat herself in a decided, 


| queenlike manner, and after sitting down pottered too 


much with her drapery, arranging her petticoats. That 


| footstool was much too high! her knees were crumpled 


up, and her figure, short enough already, was fore- 


| shortened as she sat, and her drapery did not come to the 
and twelve at night with a ticket, which he gave me, at | 


You may guess how happy I | whispered, ‘ Bad effect’ ! However and nevertheless, the 


| better half of her looked perfectly ladylike and queen- 
| like; her head finely shaped, and well held on her 
| shoulders, with her likeness of a kingly crown, that dia- 


edge of the stool; as my neighbor Miss Fitzhugh 


dein of diamonds. Beautifully fair the neck and arms ; 
and the arms moved gracefuliy, and never too much. I 
could not at that distance judge of her countenance, but 
I heard people on the bench near me saying that she 
looked ‘ divinely gracious.’ 

‘* Dead silence : more of majesty implied in that silence 
She spoke, low 
and well: ‘ My lords and gentlemen, be seated.’ Then 
she received from the lord-in-waiting her speech, and 
read ; her voice, perfectly distinct and clear, was heard by 


| us ultimate auditors ; it was not quite so fine a voice as I 
less wary and more obedient than ourselves, went up one | 


had been taught to expect ; it had not the full, rich tones 
nor the varied powers and inflections of a perfect voice. 
he read with good sense, as if she perfectly understood, 


It was more a girl’s well read lesson than a queen pro- 
nouncing her speech. She did not lay emphasis suffi- 


cient to mark the gradations of importance in the sub- 
| jects, and she did not make pauses enough. 


The best 
pronounced paragraphs were those about France and Ire- 


| land, her firm determination to preserve inviolate the 


legislative union ; and ‘I am resolved to act in strict 
this declaration,’ she pronounced 


strongly and well. She showed less confidence in read- 


the | ing about the suspension of the elective franchise, and in 
depths of the hall, in all its long extent; and sprawling | 


the conclusion, emphasis and soul were wanting, when 
they were called for, when she said, ‘In full confidence 


to Almighty God,’ etc. 
‘* Her Majesty’s exit I was much pleased to look at, 
it was so graceful and so gracious. She took time enough 


| for all her motions, noticing all properly, from ‘ my dear 


uncle ’—words I distinctly heard, as she passed the Duke 
of Cambridge—to the last expectant fair one at the 
doorway. The Queen vanished: buzz, noise, the clat- 
ter rose, and all were in commotion, and the tide of 
scarlet and ermine flowed and ebbed; and after an im- 
mense time the throngs of people, bonneted and shawled, 
came forth from all the side niches and windows, and 
down from the upper galleries, and then places unknown 
gave up their occupants, and all the outward halls were 
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filled with the living mass; as we ee re upon 
them from the back antechamber, one sea of heads. We 
sat down on aseat with Mrs. Hamilton Grey and her 
sister, and we made ourselves happy criticising or eulo- 
gizing all that passed down the centre aisle; not the 
least chance of getting to our carriage for an hour to 
comé. One of the blue and silver officials of the House, 
at a turn in one of the passages, had loudly pronounced, 
pointing, rod in hand, to an outer vestibule and steps, 
‘All who are not waiting for carriages, this way, be 
pleased’ ; and vast numbers, ill-pleased, were forced to 
make their exit. We went farther and fared worse. 
While we were waiting in purgatory, several angelic wigs 
passed that way, who noticed me, most solemnly, albeit 
cordially: my Lord Chief Justice Tindal, Baron Alder- 
son, Mr. Justice Erskine, the Bishop of London—very 
warm indeed ; had never cooled since I had met him the 
night before at Sir Robert Inglis’s. 

‘‘ Harriet de Salis, very well dressed and very un- 
affected and warm-hearted, actually left her chaperon and 
sat down on the steps, and talked and laughed the heart’s 
laugh. Honora and Fanny had gone on a voyage of 
discovery through the sea of heads, and had found that 
most excellent and sensible John stuck close to the door ; 
but as to getting the carriage up, impracticable. We had 
only to wait and to be ready instantly, as it would have 
to drive off as soon as called. Workmen, bawling to 
one another, were hauling and hoisting out all the peer- 
esses’ benches, stripped of their scarlet; and the short 
and very long of it is that we did at last hear ‘ Mrs. 
Wilson’s carriage,’ and in we ran, and took Mrs. Hamil- 
ton Grey in too; Fanny sat on Honora’s lap, and all 
was right and happy, and even I not at all tired.’’ 


AN ELEVATFD CAR INCIDENT. 
New York Sun. 


Amonc the people standing 1n one of the cars of an ele- 
vated train were a young father and his son, a trim, hand- 
some little fellow of 3 or 4 years. After awhile there was 
a seat for them, one seat, and the father sat down and held 
the little fellow between his knees. Pretty soon there 
was a seat vacant opposite. The little chap wanted to 
rise to the dignity of a seat all to himself, and he started 
across to it. 
on his knees to look out of the window, as little folks are 
apt to do, but the little fellow didn’t get up. He simply 
sat down in the seat like grown-up folks, and, while he 
was under a little tension at being so far away from his 
father looking out for himself, he looked across and 
smiled. 

Sitting next to the boy was a well-dressed, well 
groomed man of 30, with a smooth face, who was reading 
a newspaper. Pretty soon hestopped reading and seemed 
to be thinking about something. He rested his right 
elbow on a window sill and sort of turned sidewise a little 
and looked out of a window. He was sitting in a side 
seat, the next seat back from the boy, and this movement 
brought him over the boy’s seat a little and with his face 
nearer to the boy than it would have been if he had been 
sitting upright. 

Pretty soon the little fellow reached up and laid the 
palm of his small right hand gently and lovingly upon 
the smooth cheek of the stranger. Of course the strange 
gentleman was surprised, but as he was a man of nerve the 
didn’t show his surprise. He didn’t straighten up sud- 
denly, or start, or anything of that sort, but just turned 
his eyes calmly in the direction from which the touch 
came and then he saw the small boy. Then there did 
come into the strange gentleman’s cheeks a little touch 


Maybe his father thought he would get up 





of walt. There are one of men of perfect nerve who 
can withstand any shock of surprise with entire equanim- 
ity, but who are really put to the test only by the ad- 
vances of a little child. The gentleman stood the test 
nobly. He didn’t draw back, but inclined his head 
gently a little nearer, and with a smile on his face he 
| spoke to the youngster. 

The small boy realized his mistake instantly, but he 
didn’t slide off the seat and run to his father. He 
looked across at him with an instinctive appeal for sup- 
port, and his face was rather sober, and he sat up now 
very straight, but evidently he was going to sit it out. 
*He thawed under the influence of the smooth-faced man, 
whose friendly, smiling face was still bent over him, and 
whose heart there could be no mistaking, and presently 
he looked up and smiled a little, and then he and the 
strange gentleman got along together very nicely. 

Through it all the father had never taken his eyes off 
the boy, but now he turned to the man sitting next to 
him and said, with a smiling face and with intense loving 
fondness in every tone : 

‘« He thought it was I.’’ 


THe Botanic GARDEN AT St. Louis.—The New 
York Tribune says: The statement made recently that 
the botanic garden to be established in this city will be 
the only one in the United States isa mistake, as is shown 
by the annual volumes prepared by the Director of the 
Missouri Botanic Gardens. The late Henry Shaw, of 
St. Louis, a wealthy citizens as far back as 1850 began 
the work of establishing a garden in that city, modelled 
after the famous one of Kew, England. Mr. Shaw died 
in 1889, and in the 39 years of his life before his death 
spent more than a million dollars in perfecting the 
Missouri Botanic Gardens. In his will it was found 
that he had left $1,500,000 in money and productive 
real estate to perpetuate his beneficent work. The 
yearly income from this source is now $100,000, and 
there are to-day growing in this garden, planted almost 
45 years ago, oak, sassafras, tulip trees, silver maples, etc., 
some of which are fully three feet in diameter. It will 
naturally be many years before the New York garden 
will equal in beauty that of the Western city, but the 
gentlemen who have undertaken to establish it dererve 
the thanks of all citizens. 


THE INTELLIGENCE OF CHICKENS.—In an article on 
‘* Domesticated Birds,’’ in Scribner's, Prof. Shaler, of 
Harvard, says: 

‘« So nice and well understood are the differences be- 
tween the sounds which these birds give forth, and so 
well are their notes appreciated by their companions, 
that the creatures may well be said to have a language. 
Though it probably conveys only emotions and not dis- 
creet thoughts, it still must be regarded as a certain kind 
of speech. The modes of expression indicate that in 
this creature, as in the other feathered forms, the intel- 
lectual life largely consists in the movements inspired by 
the emotions. On the rational side our fowls seem 
weaker than many other less interesting species. In their 
nesting and other habits there are no evidences of con- 
structive ingenuity, and in all my observations of them 
I have never seen any evidence which showed either 
considerable powers of memory or a capacity to act in 
any complicated way, with reference to an end.”’ 


EMPLOYMENT does not mean no amusement; the 
workers, or those who use their time instead of wasting 
it, have more holidays than any one else, for every change 
is a going out to play.—Xings/ey. 
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A WOMAN’S CHOICE OF PROFESSION. 
Harper’s Bazar. 


Ir is hard, very hard under any circumstances, for a 
woman to choose a profession in life, for the good reason 
that she has to decide between two bundles of hay, one 
on either side of her. If she elects to give up her inher- 
ited profession of domesticity for another of choice, it 
would seem that she should be more than sure of her pe- 
culiar fitness for public life. And yet, as the only possi- 
ble school for such equipment lies in public work, there 
is ample reason for perplexity. 

If we fail we fail, is notamottofor women. Though 
written for a woman’s lips, they are manly words. While 
manhood takes failure with comparative stolidity, and 
tries again on another tack, womanhood is crushed and 
humiliated. Therefore it is best that she should choose 
her world’s work wisely. 

In the selection of a profession there are of course 
many questions of fitness fora woman to consider, but 
there is one universal test which applies equally to all the 
professions she can enter into, though it seems to be con- 
sidered least of all in the weighing of pros and cons. 
The first question a woman should ask herself when she 
thinks of leaving her four walls in body or on paper or 
canvas is this, ‘‘ Am I fitted for struggle?’’ 

If her answer be only weakness, let her stay where she 
is so long as those walls can possibly continue to shelter 
her. For no matter how deep her calling for public or 
semi-public life, the work she thinks of doing is, after all, 
the world’s work, and she must take the world’s buffets 
in its accomplishment. 

Repeatedly gifted women who have seemed devinely 
called to one or another profession have failed, and 
failed utterly and lamentably, simply because they could 
not grasp the cold fact that the distinct profession was 
not all they had to learn. 

Lack of power to meet the world—to struggle—is at 
the root of more failures than is unfitness for the specific 
work undertaken. How to prepare a bandage is one 
thing ; the applying it quite another but equally necessary 
part of a nurse’s training. 


ABSTINENCE AND LONGEviTy.—Ata recent meeting 


of the Actuarial Society of America, Emory Mc- 
Clintock, actuary of the Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York, read a very interesting paper on the ‘‘ Use 
and Non-Use of Alcoholic Beverages,’’ and its effects on 
longevity. He says: ‘‘ Upon those who on entering 
stated that they abstained from alcoholic beverages the 
maximum expected loss was $5,455,669, and the actual 
loss was $4,251,050. Upon those who stated otherwise 
the maximum expected loss was $9,829,462, and the 
actual loss was $9,469,407. The abstainers show, there- 
fore, a death loss of 78 per cent. of the maximum, and 
the nonabstainers 96 per cent.”’ 


GERMAN IN THE ENGLISH RoyaL FamiLty.—A dis- 
cussion in the English papers as to how far the Royal 
Family is English has led to another question, namely, 
Do the royalties speak English? It has transpired that 
during the Queen’s youth German was her family 
language, her mother knowing little English. Upon the 
Queen’s marriage to the Prince Consort the use of 
German as the language of the Royal Family in private, 
personal intercourse was confirmed. The Prince of 
Wales has made English the language of his household, 
but he does not insist upon its exclusive use. In the 
Duke of York’s household English only is spoken. 
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GRAPE-CULTURE IN NEW YORK. 
Harper's Weekly. 

THE best table grapes in the United States are grown in 
that portion of New York State known as the ‘‘ lake re- 
gion,’’ which comprises the country round four big lakes 
—Keuka, Canandaigua, Seneca, and Cayuga. This is 
land of vineyard. There are about 32,000 acres of vines 
in this lake country. Here perhaps are grown more and 
better varieties of table grapes than elsewhere on the 
continent. 

When the writer visited the Lake Keuka vineyards 
last month he found the story of the grape written all 
over the land. The lake is shaped like a badly formed 
Y. At the base of this Y, in what is called Pleasant 
Valley, is the quaint little village of Hammondsport. It 
was here that grape-culture took root nearly fifty years 
ago, when the first out-door grapes that found their way 
to the New York city market were sent by way of the 
Erie Canal. 

Of course the best time to see these beautiful vine- 
yards is during the vintage, when the vines are being 
plundered of their clusters of luscious fruit. 

In September and early October, then, the vineyards 
look their best; big bunches of grapes of exquisite tint 
and color shine through the leaves, which are turning 
brown and yellowish-brown. The vintage begins when 
the early varieties, as Delawares and Concords are ripe, 
and it ends with the picking of the late varieties, as Ca- 
tawbas and Niagaras. So from the first of September 
till the middle of October the grape harvest gives em- 
ployment to a small army of people. The majority of 
the workers are women, who become most expert in the 
picking and packing of grapes. Girls in their teens, 
rosy-cheeked maidens, and gray-haired mothers, flock to 
the vineyards from the neighboring farms and villages. 

The bunches of grapes are cut from the stems by 
shears which have a coiled spring in the handle. The 
fruit is laid carefully in boxes, which, when filled, are 
carried to the end of the row. The boxes are gathered 
two or three times a day and taken to the packing house. 
Here the clusters are sorted over, damaged or imperfect 
berries are removed, and unripe fruit set aside. The 
grapes are packed in five and ten pound baskets. Just as 
it takes a woman to stow away a whole wardrobe in a 
Saratoga trunk, so it requires feminine fingers to pack 
ten pounds of grapes into a nine-pound basket. It is 
surprising how many bunches of grapes can be pressed 
tightly yet tenderly into such small space. 

The number of baskets of grapes sent annually from 
the New York lake region is enormous. A modest esti- 
mate of the grape crop places it at about 20,000 tons, or 
40,000,000 pounds. This will require about 2,500 cars 
for transportation, and as each car holds about 2,500 
baskets, the reader can readily figure that 7,000,000 
baskets is not an over estimate of the number sent to 
market. The bulk of the New York lake grapes is 
shipped to Eastern cities—to New York, Boston, Phila- 
delphia, and Washington. It is sent by fast freight, the 
rate being 35 cents per hundred pounds. Markets for 
New York grapes are now being opened in the West and 
Northwest. Grapes are shipped by carloads to Chicago, 
St. Louis, Kansas City, St. Paul, and even as far as Win- 
nipeg, Manitoba. 


tinguished and one which is surrendered. God does not 
demand that our wills should be crushed out ; He only 
asks that they should say ‘‘ Yes’’ to him; pliant to 
him as the willow twig to the practiced hand.—F. B. 
Meyer. . 
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MARRIAGE AMONGST COLLEGE WOMEN. 


An interesting article in the Century, by Milicent W. 
Shinn, discusses the subject of marriage amongst women 
graduates of colleges. Here are some of her state- 
ments : 

‘« Under twenty-five years old, college women rarely 
marry ; of 277 graduates of the latest three classes, but 
ten are married. If these youngest classes are left out 
of account, so that we consider only women who have 
passed 25, we find 32.7 per cent. married ; after the age 
of 30 is passed, 43-7; after 35, the rate becomes 49.7 ; 
while of those who have passed 40 years, 54.5 per cent. 
are married. ‘The census tables do not fix exactly the 
general marriage rate for women of this age, but it is not 
far from go per cent. The ultimate probability of a col- 
lege woman’s marriage, therefore, seems to be below 55 
per cent., against 90 per cent. for other women—not 
quite two-thirds as great. 

‘¢ The college woman marries later. The most rapid 
increase in the rate, in the figures just given for college 
women, is between the ages of twenty five and thirty, 
showing marriage most frequent at this period ; while for 
women in general it is most frequent between twenty and 
twenty-five. The census shows 9.7 per cent. of all girls 
between fifteen and twenty married—an age at which 
virtually no college women ever marry. 

“If it be asked why college women marry less than 
others, it may very safely be answered, to begin with, 
that it is mot because they crave a more exciting and pub- 
lic life; for the majority of them are school-teachers. 
In the register of the Association, address after address is 
at some school; nearly 63 per cent. of the California 
branch are teachers. The Association includes but thirty- 
four physicians, and a half dozen lawyers, preachers, and 
journalists. A few members are librarians, or employés 
of some scientific staff; a very few are in independent 
business. The women that write striking books, that 
lead in public movements, that address great audiences, 
that explore and venture, are rarely among them. The 
conspicuous exceptions—notably Lucy Stone and Frances 
Willard—were among the earliest graduates ; the present 
type of college woman is conservative, retiring, and more 
apt to disappoint expectation by differing too little than 
too much from other respectable, conventional folk— 
exactly as college men do. It is probable that in the 
very general employment of college women as teachers in 
girls’ schools lies one effective cause of celibacy. There 
is no station in life (save that of a nun) so inimical to 
marriage as that of resident teacher in a girls’ school. 

‘« But the bent toward congenial marriage may lessen 
the actual probability of marriage. It is not the ardent 
woman, but the cold woman, for whom one marriage will 
do as well as another. And the college woman is not 
only more exacting in her standards of marriage, but 
under less pressure to accept what falls below her standard 
than the average woman, because she can better support 
and occupy herself alone. As a matter of fact, unhappy 
marriages are virtually unknown among college women.”’ 


PrRoFEssOR Hux.ey said: ‘‘ The only freedom I care 
about is the freedom to do right; the freedom to do 
wrong I am ready to part with to any one who will take 
it of me.”’ 


Sorrows are like window-blinds, which, in shutting 
out the sunlight, shut us in from the world’s distracting 
scenes, and make for us a quiet place where we may be 
alone with God.—Richmond Christian Advocate. 


| 
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WOMEN’S «*CLUB’’ WORK. 
Harper’s Bazar. 
Women’s clubs, though later and fewer, are far more 
ambitious than those of men. Men’s clubs usually aim 
at one thing, as mutual benevolence or self-improvement, 
or, more commonly, social relaxation alone. Women 


| aim at all in one, and hence their temptation to over. work 


and over-absorption is far greater. ‘*The modern 
Woman’s Club,’’ says one of its late orators, ‘‘ is organ- 
ized upon the broad lines of educational, philanthropic, 
sociological, civic, and scientific work, as well as the 
purely literary.’’ This is strictly true. The difficulty is 
that no club organization, however admirable, can secure 
more than twenty-four hours in every day, or can make 
a woman so much stronger than a man that she can carry 
on a dozen enterprises while a man devotes himself to one 
or two. 

The tale is as old as the Greek fabulists, of the man 
who tried to teach his horse to live on nothing, and 
would have succeeded capitally only that the provoking 
creature died. It is as easy to die of too much food for 
the brain as of too little for the body. An anxious 
mother said, the other day: ‘‘ My daughter tried to con- 
vince me that it was a good thing for her, in addition to 
her ordinary duties, to go ten miles away three times a 
week to play the violin in a musical society. She ac- 
complished it triumphantly. Ever since then she has had 
nervous prostration, and now she cannot play the violin 
at all.’’ It is another version of the abstemious horse. 
This is where, just now, women are perhaps showing a 
little need of that ‘‘ acquired discretion’’ which old 
Theophilus Parsons thought the chief thing wanting to 
their exercise of the franchise. Men have had longer to 
practice it; they may dabblein as many things, but more 
lightly ; they belong to as many societies, but look in at 
each once a year; they do not undertake so much work 
in dead earnest. Even in college, we are told, it is much 
harder to keep down the studious ambition of girls than 
of boys, and the disproportion long remains. After all, 
what good is done when a young married woman learns 
in a woman’s club how to take better care of her children, 
if the cares of the club leave her too little time for her 
children, at any rate; when she studies public affairs, 
but has no time left to put in practice even what she knew 
before? This is no argument against the club or the class, 
but only against the ‘falsehood of extremes.’’ It is 
better for men, and especially for women, to make clubs 
and societies their servants, not their masters; to go to 
them for innocent recreation, and withal fora reasonable 
amount of work and usefulness. 


RECRUITING THE TRAMP ARMY. — The principal 
causes or sources of vagabondage, as I understand them, 
may be briefly recapitulated : 

I. The love of liquor. 

Il. Wanderlust—the love of wandering. 

III. The county jail, owing to the promiscuous herd- 
ing of boys and homeless wanderers with criminals. 

IV. The tough and rough element in villages and 
towns. 

V. The comparatively innocent but misguided pupils 
of the reform school. 

Though not, properly speaking, a cause of vagabond- 
age, the non enforcement of law is its nursing mother, 


and misguided and misapplied charity its base of opera- 


tions. The tramp evil is not so much a disease as a symp- 
tom of public ill-health. As such, and all the more 
because it is such, it deserves to be more thoroughly in- 
vestigated, more reasonably apprehended, and more 
boldly treated.—/Josiah Flynt, in the Century. 
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How THE Crows Gor THE EcGcs.—‘‘ Crows are 
so fond of eggs,’’ writes a farmer to an exchange news- 
paper, ‘‘that you can play some amusing tricks on 
them. One summer I placed a stuffed porcupine 
in a field, spread a little straw over it, and stuck 
some hen’s eggs on the quills. A crow soon spied the 
eggs from a treetop, and flew down to get one. It 
alighted on the ground near by, and then it flitted up and 
settled down on the straw ; but it hopped off very sud- 
denly, looking sideways at the eggs, and scratched around, 
as if its feet did not feel exactly natural. The crow tried 
again, got his feet pricked and flew back to the tree, 
where it sat silently till two more crows got fooled in the 
same way, then it began to coo and chuckle as if it were 
laughing at them. Then the two joined him, and the 
three sat on the tree till two more got their soles pricked, 
when the five went squalling to the woods. The next 
morning I noticed a big flock of crows flying backward 
and forward from the woods to the porcupine. Finally 
they all disappeared, and I found that the black scamps 
had outwitted me, for they had piled up a lot of twigs on 
the quills, and on them the cunning crows had got a foot- 
hold, stuck their bills into the eggs, and had carried them 
—" 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


A PARAGRAPH in a very reputable exchange journal says: “It is 
said that, of the three thousand visitors to the National Yellowstone 
Park during the last three years, hardly one hundred were Americans. 
Probably more Americans have climbed the Alps than have visited the 
Yosemite Valley.’’ The first part of this statement is certainly not 
correct ; the number of Americans visiting the Yellowstone Park must 
be quite large. But it is true that many Americans hurry off to Europe 


without learning anything of the beauties of their own country. 
—The W. C. T. U. of Camden, N. J., have given an impressive 
object lesson by preparing a map of the city on which they have placed 


230 black spots, each of which represents a saloon. 


—The Amesbury ( Mass.) Town Improvement Society has placed a 
tablet on the land of the late Jacob Huntington, near the Martin road, 
indicating the spot where stood the house of Goody Martin, the scene 
of Whittier's poem, “ The Witch’s Daughter.” The tablet bears the 
following inscription : ‘‘ Here stood the house of Susannah Martin, an 
honest, ‘hard-working woman, accused as a witch, tried and executed 
at Salem, July 19, 1692. A martyr of superstition.’’ There is no 
prouder family in Boston than the Nourses, one of whose ances- 
tral great-great-grandmothers was also hanged as a witch.—Z xchange. 


—kRussia proposes to celebrate Jenner’s discovery of vaccination, 
the rooth anniversary of which occurs next year, by offering prizes for 
works on vaccination, and by publishing histories of vaccination in 
Russia and Western Europe. 


—It is now intimated that the bicycle is an enemy to the cigar. 
The Zodbacco Journal declares that the bicycle has caused a reduction 
for the last year of seven hundred millions in the consumption of 
cigars in this country, the reason assigned being that men seldom 
smoke while riding a wheel. 


—The Danish government has given a favorable answer to a 
petition for the introduction of scientific temperance instruction in the 
schools of that country. 


—The Pullman company being subject to the law of the State or 
county through which their cars run, the same as other liquor sellers, it 
has been decided in 4 test case in Wyoming that they can be required 
to take out license for each county through which the cars run. The 
result has been the stopping of the sale of liquors in all their cars in 


that State. What has been done there may be done in all license 
States. 


—A German has invented a device to prevent any fluid from boil- 
ing over, even on an open fire. It has a specially constructed per- 
forated rim through which the overflow returns tothe pot. One of the 
benefits of this system is that milk can be kept boiling for a longtime, 
and thereby sterilized milk, forming a nutritious and healthy food for 
babies, can be obtained. 


—Fashions go and come in horticulture as in other things, and the 
same idea comes up and down with every ebb and flow of fashion’s 
tide. The apple and pear will graft on the hawthorn. They keep 
dwarf, and bear early when so grafted. For a few years the nursery- 
man sells all he can raise, then for a few years he burns them all. 
Just now the inquiry for them seems on the rise again—for about the 
fifth time during the last fifty years.—Meehans’ Monthly. 
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—Every Paris school has its ‘‘canteen,’’ where free meals are 
given to the children who cannot pay, while those who are better off 
ay in part or in full. Each child brings his clean napkin, his little 
Pottle of vin ordinaire, [wine ! ] and sometimes fruit or a bit of cheese 
for dessert. The cooking is usually done by the janitor, and the meals 
are served at little tables in the play-room. ‘The cost of the portions, 


generally stews of meat and vegetables, is about two cents for each 
child. 


—It ‘s annocnced that a marriage has been arranged between 
H. H. Somerset, Lady Henry Somerset’s only son, and the ultimate 
heir to the dukedom of Beaufort, and Lady Catherine, daughter of the 
Duke of St. Albans. Somerset was a student at Harvard, and is the 
author of travels in Hudson bay and Central America. 


—The vexed question of conjugal obedience was settled by Spur- 
geon in a characteristic way. In an address at the marriage of the 
daughter of a friend he spoke thus to the bride about her future lord: 
‘“* Let him be the head, and do you be the neck, and turn him which 
way you please.” 


—Dr. D. S. Hamilton and his wife, Dr. S. Bertha Hamilton, of 
Chicago, will leave for China this fall, together with other members of 
the Chinese Medical Mission. They propose to go far into the interior 
and there establish a hospital. 


—The Virginia Medical Society has unanimously elected a woman 
member. Dr. Catherine Chinault Runyon, who was admitted, is a 
Kentucky woman, of high standing socially and professionally. Her 
father, also a physician, was long the Superintendent of the Kentucky 
Insane Asylum. 


—Miss Hypatia Boyd is the first deaf and dumb girl to enter a 
college in this country. She has passed the Wisconsin University en- 
trance examination with honor, and will begin the regular course this 
fall. Miss Boyd lost her hearing when she was six years old, and the 
power of speech soon after. She was one of the first pupils at the 
Milwaukee school for the deaf and dumb, where the oral method is 
used exclusively. So effective did this method prove in Miss Boyd’s 
case that when she was graduated from the school, in 1891, she was 
able to enter the regular high school and to understand her teachers 
by following of their lips.— Woman's Journal. 


—Bessie was just finishing her breakfast as papa stooped to kiss 
her before going down town. The little one gravely took up her nap- 
kin and wiped her cheek. ‘‘ What, Bessie,’’ said her father, ‘‘ wiping 
away papa’s kiss?”’ ‘Oh, no,’’ said she, looking up with a sweet 


IT was announced on the 29th instant that the British Government 
had addressed an ultimatum to China demanding that the Viceroy of 
Sze-Chuen, the province in which the missionary murders occurred, be 
degraded, and threatening that in case of non-compliance the English 
fleet of war-ships in the Yang-tse-Kiang river would use force. On 
the following day it was telegraphed from Pekin that China yielded to 
the demand. The viceroy is named Liu, and it had been shown that he 
was in collusion with the fanatics who committed the outrages. 


DIsPATCHES from London state that Great Britain suffered greatly 
last week from the heat. In the first half of the week the shaded 
thermometers in London were reported as registering 86 degrees—a 
temperature which in an atmosphere so moist is almost as oppressive as 
a heat of 96 would be late in September, here. 


A Paris dispatch, the 29th, says the heat continues, and also the 
drought. Camille Flammarion, the astronomer, says that ‘since 
meteorological observations were first begun in France, that is to say, 
more than 200 hundred years ago, there never has been a month of 
September so fine, so warm, dry, and entirely free from clouds.’’ The 
rivers Seine, Marne, and Loire have never been so low as now, and a 
water famine in numerous districts seems to be impending. 


PROFESSOR Louis PASTEUR, the distinguished chemist and dis- 
coverer of the Pasteur treatment for the cure of hydrophobia, etc., 
died on the afternoon of the 28th ult., at his residence at Garches, 
Paris. His death was caused by paralysis. He was born in the De- 
partment of the Jura, France, in 1822. 


THE Atlanta Exposition has drawn moderately, the hot weather 
and the incompleteness of the exhibits interfering. The attendance 
on the 28th ult. was nearly 30,000, the largest since the Fair opened. 
The formal opening of the Women’s Building took place on the 3oth. 


A DISPOSITION to show sympathy with the rebellion in Cuba is 
shown in different quarters, especially the great cities. In Chicago « 
large meeting was held on the evening of the 28th, at which speeches 
were made and resolutions adopted urging among other things that the 
United States recognize the Cubans as belligerents. 


PRESIDENT CLEVELAND is expected to leave his summer home at 
Buzzard’s Bay, Mass., and return to Washington early next week. 
THE Pope declares that it is impossible to speak of a reconcilia- 


tion with Italy until all the “ rights of thc Church” have been re- 
stored. 
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Chicago. 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 


“The Old Red School House” 


BY ELIZABETH LLOYD. 
PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED. 
Price, 65 cts. ; 75 cts. by mail. 
FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 
S. W. Cor. 15th and Race Streets, Phila’da, Pa. 


Specimen , Otc, 


Webster's Sent on application. 
International 


Successor of the 


“ Unabridged.” 


BECAUSE 
It is easy to find the word 
wanted. 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


Words are given their cor- 
rect alphabetical places,each ¥ 
one beginning a paragraph. 


pronunciation. 


The pronunciation is shown by the ordinary dia- x 
critically marked letters used in the schoolbooks. ¥ 
* 
* 


The etymologies are full, and the different mean-¢ 
ings are given in the order of their development. 


It is easy to learn what a word means. 
The definitions are clear, explicit, and full, andé 
each is contained in a separate paragraph. 

G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Publishers, 

Springfield, Mass., U.S.A. 


\'the poorest, is worthless. 


‘brand (see list of genuine brands). 


Don't Buy 


barytes if you want White Lead. 


Pure 


White Lead is the best paint —barytes is 


Barytes is often 


‘sold under the brand of White Lead, Pure 


&c. Be careful about the 


Don’t 


take what is said to be “just as good.” 
Any shade of color is readily obtained by using the National 


Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead tinting colors. One pound of color tints 
a 25-pound keg of Pure White Lead. Send for color-card and pam- 


NATIONAL LEAD CO., 


1 Broadway, New York. 


AGENTS WANTE 
In every Friends’ Neighborhood to sell 
‘Southern Heroes, or the Friends in 


War Time.” 

A new book, giving much valuable history never 
before published. The wonderful experiences of 
many Friends and others who for conscience’ sake 
refused to bear arms, during the war of 1861-65. 
Interesting facts relative to slavery, the Under- 
ground railroad, history of the organization and 
growth of the Baltimore Association, etc., etc. 

An illustrated book of 512 pages, large 8vo., gilt 
top, and outside gilt lettering. 

Price, $3.00 by mail, post paid, 

Manufactured by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., of 
Boston, under the supervision of B. F. Trueblood, 
LL. D., who has written the introduction. 

Ready for delivery September Ist. 

Send orders for books and applications for 
agencies to F. G. CARTLAND, 

Columbia Springs Hotel, Stottville, N. Y. 


NOW READY. 
A Chronology of the Society of Friends, 


By ALICE N. TOWNSEND. 
Published by Friends’ Book Association 
delphia Young Friends’ Association. 
Price, 35 cents; by mail, 40 cents, 
Send orders to 


Friends’ Book Association, 1500 Race St, Phlix. 


for Phila- 





MEMORIES OF 


Jordans and the Chalfonts, 


By W. H. SUMMERS. 


Crown 8vo, cloth. 


Price, $1.50, postage paid. 


The Daily Telegraph on June 14th, says :—‘‘ It was a happy thought which impelled Mr. W. H. 


Summers to write an account of the doings and sufferings of t 
who were settlers in the neighborhood of Amersham when Cromwell was Lord Protector. . 


readable volume.” 


ose members of the society of Friends 
. Avery 


THE RIGHT HON. W. E, GLADSTONE, in acknowledging the receipt of the above and anothe 


volume, says : 


‘Dear Sirs: I thank you for the works you have kindly sent. and I shall 
What ever may be thought of Quaker theology, the character of 


interest. 


ruse them with m uch 
e Quakers has left an 


indelible impression upon the world, and their biographies open a mine of unfailing Christian and 


social interest 
June 7, 1895, 


Your faithful and obedient, 


W. £. GLADSTONE.’ 


Published by HEADLEY BROS., Wormwood Street, London, E. C. 
Publishers for U. S. and Canada, 


JOHN C. WINSTON & COPIPANY, 


No. 51 North 7th Street, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
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NOTICES. 


*,* The Philanthropic Committee of Bucks 
Quarterly Meeting, jointly with the members of 
the Yearly Meeting’s Committee of the same 
Quarter, will hold conferences as follows : 
Plumstead M. H., last rst-day in 9th mo., ’95. 
Solebury “ ae *« roth mo., “ 
Buckingham ‘‘ 11th mo., “ 
Doylestown “ 12th mo., “ 
Newtown es Ist mo., ’96 
Langhorne ‘ 2d mo., * 
Bristol es 3d mo., ** 
Makefield aa 4th mo., ‘* 
Fallsington ‘ 5th mo., ** 
Penn’s Manor “ 6th mo., ** 
Yardley “ 7th mo., ** 
Wrightstown ‘‘ Sth mo., “‘ 

All commencing at 2.30 p. m. 

Members of the Committee and others inter- 
ested will please preserve this notice for refer- 
ence. SUSANNA Ric, Clerk. 


*,* A meeting for Divine Worship, under 
the care of Burlington Quarterly Meeting’s 
Committee, will be held in Friends’ meeting- 
house, at Vincentown, N. J., First-day after- 
noon, Tenth month 13, at 3 o’clock. 


*,* Abington First-day School Union will be 

held at Stroudsburg, Pa., Tenth month 19. 
Subject for consideration : ‘‘Is the observance 
of the forms and customs of Friends essen- 
tial for their religious growth ?” 
ANNA MOORE, 


Joseru S. Evans, } Clerks. 


*,* Owing to the anniversary to be held at 
Merion, on the §th of Tenth month, the Yearly 
Meeting’ s Committee on First-day Schools will 
meet at 9.30 a. m., instead of I p. m. 

Mary MCALLISTER, Clerk. 


*,* The Philadelphia First-day School Union 
will be held in the meeting-house, at 17th street 
and Girard avenue, Sixth-day, Tenth month 11, 
at 7.30 p. m. 

Interested First-day school workers are urged 
to be present, as the discontinuance of the 
Union is the subject proposed for discussion and 
action. 

S. B. Carr, 


SARAH M. EASTBURN, } Clerks. 


*,* Circular meetings in Tenth month occur 
as follows: 
6. Frankford, 3 p. m. 
Birmingham, 3 p. m. 
20. Chestnut Ridge, Pa. 
East Branch, N. J., 3 p. m. 


*,* First-day School Unions in Tenth month 
occur as follows : 
11. Philadelphia, 7.30 p. m. 
1g. Concord (at Birmingham). 
Abington (at Stroudsburg, Monroe Co.). 
26. Western. 


*,* Circular meeting at Birmingham, Pa., 
Tenth month 6, at 3 o’clock p, m. 
ANNA M. Harvey, Clerk. 


*,* The Yearly Meeting’s Committee on Dis- 
tant and Isolated Members will meet in the 
Parlor, Fifteenth and Race streets, Philadelphia, 
Seventh-day, Tenth month 5, 1895, at 10.30 
a. m. E.IzABETH Lioyn, Clerk. 

*,.* A Religious Meeting will be held at 
Friends’ Home for Children, 4011 Aspen street, 
West Philadelphia, Tenth month 6, 1895, at 3 
p.m. The presence of visiting Friends and 
all interested in these meetings, is earnestly de- 
sired. 

On behalf of the Committee, 

S. T. R. Eavenson; M. D. 
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Are you sure that your 


*,* Meetings appointed by the Visiting Com- 
mittee of New York Yearly Meeting : 
MONTH : 
. Jericho, Crum Elbow. 
uan. 
. Granville. 
. Westbury Quarterly Meeting, Flushing. 
. Coeymans. 
. Purchase Quarterly Meeting, Chappa- 
qua. 
urgently requested that Friends, espe- 
cially members of the Committee, make an earn- 
est effort to attend these meetings, and all who 
expect to do so, please notify the clerk as soon 
as possible. He will reply to all inquiries in 
reference to trains, etc. 
JoserH T. McDowELL, Clerk, 
116 W. 13th St., New York. 


*,* Circular Meetings in Salem Quarter.— 
A large committee on Circular Meetings was 
appointed Ninth month 5, by Salem Quarterly 
Meeting, and at a meeting of the committee, on 
the 12th, the following appointments of meet- 
ings were made : 

TENTH MONTH : 
5. Greenwich, 10 a. m. 
20. Alloway’s Creek, 10 a. m. 
ELEVENTH MONTH : 
3. Salem, 10 a. m. 
10. Mullica Hill, toa, m. 
24. Woodstown, 10.30 a. m. 
TWELFTH MONTH : 
1. Pedricktown, 3 p. m. 
15. Upper Greenwich, I0 a. m. 
29. Woodbury, 10 a. m. 

Committees of from seven to twelve Friends 
were appointed to attend each of the above. 

*,* The semi-annual meeting of Concord 
First-day School Union will be held at Birming- 
ham meeting-house, on Seventh-day, Tenth 
month 19, at 10 o'clock a.m. All interested 
are coidially invited to be present. 

Conveyances will meet train on the West 
Chester and Philadelphia Railroad, reaching 
Westtown at 8.13 a. m., and that on the Wil 
mington and Northern Railroad reaching Pocop- 
son at 8.33 a. m. 

HERBERT P. WorTH, \ Clerks 
ANNA P. SMEDLEY, P 

*,* Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting’s Visit- 
ing Committee has made the following appoint- 
ments : 

An appointed meeting at Merion, 
month 6, at 3 o'clock. 

Schuylkill Meeting, Tenth month 13. 

Reading Meeting, Tenth month 27. 

Valley Meeting, Eleventh month 10. 

West Philadelphia, Eleventh month 24. 

Isaac H. HILLBorn, Clerk. 


Look Carefully 


when buying silver polish either 
at the store or your own door; see 
that the full name 


RO- 
ErnscoN 


POLISH 


is on the box and also the figure 
of awoman cleaning silver, printed 
IN RED. None other is genuine. 


We do not employ If in doubt send to us 
Peddlers or arents. for trial quantity. 


THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 72 John St., Now York, 
Montgomery County Milk. 
CONSHOHOCKEN DAIRIES. 

Spectal attention given to'serving families. Office, 

North Eighth g Philadel Penna. 
J H L. JONES. 


Tenth 





SAVE % YOUR FUEL 


By using our (stove pipe) RADIATOR. 
With its 120 Cross Tubes, 
ONE stove or furnace does the work of 


TWO. Drop postal for proofs from 
prominent men, 


, TO INTRODUCE OUR RADIATOR, 
the first order from each neighborhood 
filled at WHOLESALE price, and secures 
m anagency. Write at once, 


RocwHestTer RADIATOR ComPANy, 
45 Furnace Si., ROCHESTER, N. ¥. 


eS WILLIAM HEACOCK, = 


Undertaker & Embalmer 


1313 Vine Street, Philada. 
TELEPHONE 4036, 


Clement A. Woodnutt, 
UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER 
1226 North Fifteenth Street, Phila 


CARRIAGES TO HIRE 

















A CHEAP, CONVENIENT BINDER. 

We have arranged with the manufacturer of the 
** Boston hinder,’’ illustrated above, for a supply of 
these binders, of a size suitable for the INTELLI- 
GENCER AND JOURNAL 

They are light, strong. neat, and serviceable. 

They will hold a year’s numbers. 

The several issues can be easily and conveniently 
put in place. 

By preserving your numbers in this way you will 
have at the end of the yeara valuable volume of 
over 1 000 pages octavo—almost an encyclopedia of 
interesting matter. 

We will supply to our subscribers this Binder for 
25 cents. Postage free. 


Friencs’ Intelligencer Association, Limited, 
921 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


Wall Papers. 


We have come to the conclusion that to do busi 
ness these times we must cut our own profits. 
Wholesale prices to retail customers is the cry. We 
have fallen into line. 

Former Price. 
8 cts. 


Now 
White Blanks, 3 cts. 
Mica - am e-3 

Glimmers,. . .* 
Em 10&12 * 


12&15 “ 


Fidelity Wall Paper Company, 


12 N. Eleventh St., Phila, | 
4%- 3 doors from Market St. 
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chimney fits your lamp? that 


the shape is right? See the 


“Index to Chimneys ”— free. 
Write Geo A Macbeth Co, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Pearl glass, pearl top, tough 


glass. 


Home Comforts 
Open all the Year 


South Virginia Avenue, gth house 
om the Beach. 
A. J. HOOD, Prop. ATLANTIC CITY, N. 7. 


WALL PAPER ot 


Attractive Styles 


Popular Prices 
ples Free to any Address 


A. L. Diament & Co., 


1624 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


A FIRM, UNERRING PRESSURE 
=e will replace and relieve the worst 
ny 


rupture. The 


EGAN TRUSS 


. has a spiral spring pad which accom 
plishes this result. A painless and permanent remedy 
for all cases of rupture. Fully Guaranteed. Thous 
ands of testimonials and physicians’ endorsements. 
Used by the government for pensioners. rite 
THE EGAN TRUSS CO., 35 Huron St., Ana Arbor, Mich, 


THE BEST SHOE 


AT THE LEAST PRICES 


DUTCHER, 


47 N. 13th 8t. (below Arch). 


FOR LADIES and 
CHILDREN 


Always Reliable. 


VEW, SEASONABLE 


Dry Goods 


are now on the counters from 
the very best markets of the 
world, at the lowest prices ever 
known for similar qualities. 


In Silks, In Dress Goods, 

In Coats, Capes, In Costumes, 

In Linens, In Underwear, 

In Muslins, In Cloths and Flannels, 
In Hosiery, In Gloves, In Laces, 
In Handkerchiefs, In Shoes, 

In Millinery, In Shawls, 

In Waterproofs, In Carpets, 


In Rugs, Mats in Upholstery, 
In Muslin 


Underwear, etc., etc., 
our assortments are unsurpass- 
ed and prices most moderate. 

The Marit Orper Depart- 
MENT is better equipped than 
ever in the past for promptly 
and accurately serving our out- 
of-town patrons. 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER, 
Market St. Eighth St. Filbert St. 
Philadelphia, 
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THE GUARDIAN SECURITY, TRUST AND DEPOSIT CO., 


No, '7 North Calvert Street, Baltimore, Md. 
This i does a GENERAL Trust and Banxixe Business. Interest allowed on Deposits. Acts as 
ExxcuTor, ADMINISTRATOR, TR! —executing Trusts of every kind,—REckIVER, GUARDIAN, ete., etc, 


Interest or Dividends Collected, Real for residents or non-residents, etc., etc. 


President, Vice- Presidents, and Treasurer, 
Edward Stabler, Jr. Daniel Miller and Jonathan K. Taylor. Scores M. Byrn. : 


Executive Commitice: Wm. H. Bosley, Chairman, Henry C Matthews, George B. Baker, John L. Blake, 
Francis A. White, Matt. C. Fenton, Lewis 4. Gusderf” , 


THE CAPITAL, $1,000,000. 
G i =] A ~ D SURPLUS, 82,000,000 
LIFE INSURANCE 
ANNUITY AND . 


Rxeseutes Trusts, 
Allows Interest on Deposits, 


Deposit Boxes for Rent, 


Cares for Real Estate 
Absolutely Pure. «OFFICERS 


A Cream of Tarter Baking Powder. EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS. President. HENRY TATNALL, Vice-President, 
Highest of all in leavening strength.— WILLIAM N. ELY, Treasurer, J. ANDREWS HARRIS, Jr., Assist. Treas. 
*ATHANIEL B. CRENSHAW, 8. E. Officer. GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, Solicitor. 
Latest U.S. Government Food Report. MANAGERS 
Royal Baking Powder Company, 


EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, GBORGE oe BISPHAM, ISAAC H.CLOTHIER, 
106 Wall St., New York JOBN A. hw niGHinps, JR., WILLIAM H. JOHN C. si 


BENJAMIN W. B FRANCIS I. GOWEN, PEMBERTON &. HUTCHINSON 
JOHN B. GARRETT @BORGE H. MoFADDEN, JOSIAH M. BACON. 


- r TA CKSON & CO. WILLIAM B. JENKS, HENRY TATNALL, 


Real Estate Brokers,| PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


No. 711 WALNUvT Sr., PHILA. OF PHILADELPHIA. 


This Company furnishes atu DesreaBLe Forms of Lire and ENDOWMENT INSURANCE 
RENTS, SALES, MORTGAGES, ETC., ETC. at actual Net Cost. It is Purety Mutua; has Assets of Twenty-Five MILLIONS and 


a SuRPLus of over THREE Mittions. ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND 
IN CONTESTABLE. 


Eastern Nebraska Investments, | Pres. EDW.M. NEEDLES. Vice-Pres. HARRY F. WEST. Sec. HENRY C. R"OWN 


Long or Short Time, 


Netting 6 per cent. to 8 per cent., | THE MORTGAGE TRUST COMPANY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
with perfect security. NO. 113 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Collection of interest and principal attended to This Company issues its registered Debenture Bonds at par, due in eight years, but redeemable at 


without cost to investor. Correspondence invited. the Company’ — after five years, with interest at five per cent. per annum (free of State tax) pay- 
BANK OF MONROE, Monroe, Platte Co., Neb able semi-annually. This company also receives deposits, an by check. 
JosEPH WEBSTER, WM. WEBSTER, 


| _ DIRECTORS . 
— __Oashier- | punip C, Garrett, NM. Parker Shortridge, T. Wistar Brown, Thomas Williams,tr., John W. Biddle, 


: David Scull, Isaac H. Ciothier, John B Gest, G. Colesberry Purves, Howard W, Lippincott 
S. P. CRANSTON, | Francis R Cope, Benj. H, Shoemaker, Charles oe a ew 2 — 
Joseph E Gilli Charles Roberts. Joel J. Bail eorge Lee, tuart 
REAL ESTATE and Fire Insurance, | nettins , whined 


AVERFORD AVE, (near 40th St, and Lancaster Av.) 
2421 K. COLLEGE AVE. near 25th St. and Girard Av) | The Provident Life and Trust Company of Philadelphia 


Money to loan on Mortgage. Properties handled 409 Chestnut Street. Capital, $1,000,000, Fully Paid. 


and rents and other collections made in all parts of 


the city. INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUTIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINIS- 
— -- TRATOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 


MERCHANTS’ All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the Assets of the Company. 
President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY ; Vice President, T. WISTAR BROW N; Vice-President and Actuary 


ASA 8. WING; Ma r of Insurance Department, JOSEPH ASHBROOK ; Trust Officer, 
TRUST COMPANY, J. ROBERTS FOULKE; Assistant Trust Officer, J. BARTON TOWNSEND ; 
Assistant Actuary, Davi G. ALSOP. 
611-613 Chestnut Street, epearenmamentth 


Oapital (at A DISHONEST COAL DEALER 


— paidin),. . . would not dare to cheat you out of half the coal you buy. 


And yet your open fireplace cheats you out of three-fourths 
Sided 3 Profits, . weeethe heat you should have from the fuel consumed. 


Ventilating Grate is an honest grate, 
_-mes the space of ordinary open fires. 


Edwin A Jackson & Bro., 50 Beekman St., New York. 














wards, per annum. 
fosepH R. RHOADS, President. a 
un meee, Sec'y and Treas. CA DON'T CAN ‘AND PRESERVE ™ 

Wa. B. LANE, Title and Trust Officer. Ey 7. ‘ your fruits and vegetables by the old method. The roaring fire, the stew- 
DIRECTORS ay ing kettle, the drudgery, the hours of toil,—have had theirday. Use the 

Nicholas Brice, Charles 8. Hinchman, MUDGE PATENT CANNER 
‘ ——— —— ——s + It exiles the toil, abolishes the drudgery, turns the work to pleasure. 

~ A Bolton Winpenny. i , Write for circulars. 


JOHN L. GAUMER CO., 1101 RACE ST., Philadelphia 


A book of recipes by Mrs. 8. T. Rorer given with every Canner sold. 





